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WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  Total  19TT/TB  world  production  of  vheat  and 
coarse  grains  is  now  forecast  at  1,065  million  metric  tons,  nv  slicrhtly 
from  the  mid-December  estimate. 

RICE  -  The  total  1977/73  world  rice  production  forecast  is  also  ud — "by 
one  million  tons — to  a  record  363  million  tons  (paddy  basis).  World 
trade  in  calendar  1978  is  pro.iected  at  8.h  million  tons  (milled  basis). 

OILS  AND  f-ffiALS  -  Area  planted  to  major  oilseeds  in  1978  is  forecast  at 
87.0  million  hectares — h.9  million  or  6  T)ercent  above  last  year.  World 
production  of  high  protein  meal  is  forecast  at  79.5  million  metric  tons, 
SME  and  exports  at  35.8  million  tons.     World  fats  and  oils  -oroduction 
is  forecast  at  53.3  million  tons,  unchanged  from  the  November  estimate. 
Fats  and  oils  exwrts  are  expected  to  be  17-2  million  tons — 900,000 
tons  above  the  1977  level. 

COTTON  -  World  cotton  area  has  been  forecast  at  31.^  million  hectares 
for  1978/79,  a.  U.5  "oercent  decline  from  this  year's  estimate.  Foreign 
cotton  area  is  forecast  at  26.6  million  hectares,  a  3.5  "Dercent  decrease 
from  this  season.     Assuming  average  yields,  foreign  cotton  production 
would  decline  in  1978/79  about  h  loercent  to  U8-50  million  bales  versus 
50.8  million  this  year. 

>4EATS  -  The  first  quarter  1978  outlook  for  world  meat  production  and 
trade  was  carried  in  the  January  Digest.     Table  I  (uage  ih)  of  this 
issue  shows  meat  production  in  major  importing  countries  (197^-7S). 
Table  IT  shows  production  and  exDorts  of  beef  and  veal  by  major  exDort- 
ing  countries  (197^-78). 

EXPORTS /IMPORTS  -  The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  currently 
estimated  at  $22.5  billion,  will  be  hard  "Dressed  to  match  the  $2U 
billion  in  FY  1977.     However,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  prices 
as  well  as  volume  will  be  affected  by  prospects  for  1978  croTDs  especi- 
ally in  the  Southern  HemisiDhere  and  by  U.S.  grower  participation  in 
set-aside  and  grain  reserve  programs.  DeDending  on  these  developments, 
exports  could  range  from  $22  to  $2h  billion. 

FY  1978  U.S.  agricultural  imports  are  expected  to  total  ^13  to  $1^  billion 
compared  with  the  1977  high  of  $13-^  billion.     Coffee  import  value  and 
prices  will  be  lower,  but  meat  and  sugar  imports  are  expected  to  increase. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  agricultural  trade  surplus  may  narrow  in  FY  1978  from  last 
year's  $10.6  billion. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  totaled  $6.11  billion  during  the  first  3  months 
of  FY  1978  (Oct. -Dec.  1977),  down  from  $6.^5  billion  for  the  like  period 
in  FY  1977.     The  export  quantity  index  was  unchanged,  so  lower  unit  . 
values  were  responsible  for  the  decline.     The  export  volume  of  soybeans, 
cotton,  and  wheat  was  above  year-earlier  levels,  offsetting  declines  for 
feed  grains,  rice,  and  tobacco. 


Agricultural  imports  increased  slightly  to  $2.95  billion  during  October 
December  1977-     Sugar  imports  rose  sharDly  late  in  the  year  in  anticipa 
tion  of  tariff  increases.     Tlie  larger  sugar  imports  and  higher  volume  o 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  cocoa  imnorts  offset  the  lU-percent  reduction  in 
coffee  import  value. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  -  The  Japanese  yen  and  Italian  Lira  were  steady  during 
January  but  the  other  four  charted  currencies  (German  Mark,  Dutch 
Guilder,  French  Franc  and  British  Pound)  advanced  sharply  against  the 
American  dollar.     (Chart  page  h2) 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Rates  to  all  three  charted  ports  were  steady 
during  the  past  month.     (Chart  page  39) 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  During  the  month  of  January  car  loadings 
dropped  sharply;  car  shortages  advanced  (Chart  page  ho) .  For 
U.S.  grain  loadings  story  see  page  7. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 


U.S.  CROP  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  -  February  8,  1978 
(ESCS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 

CITRUS  -  production  is  expected  to  total  13.0  million  metric  tons, 
virtually  the  same  as  the  January  1  level  and  6  percent  below  the 
1976-77  season. 

ORANGE  -  outDut  is  forecast  at  8.7  million  metric  tons,  unchanged 
from  the  month  earlier  level,  but  9  percent  less  than  last  season's 
total . 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  production  is  placed  at  2.8  million  metric  tons,  un- 
changed from  last  month  but  2  percent  above  the  1976-77  total. 

LEMON  -  production  is  estimated  at  865  thousand  metric  tons,  un- 
changed from  January  1  prospects  but  2  percent  below  last  season. 

POTATO  -  production  for  the  1978  winter  season  is  forecast  at  128 
thousand  metric  tons,  2  percent  below  January  1  but  6  percent  above 
a  year  earlier. 


FAS : FCA : SPD 
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U.S.  PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS  ( 3U  States) 
(ESCS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 

Expected  19TB  -planted  acreage  and  change  from  1977 • 

CORN  -  79.3  million  acres  (32.1  million  hectares),  down  2  rier- 
cent . 

SORGHUM  -  17.2  million  acres  (7.0  million  hectares),  up  3  per- 
cent . 

OATS  -  17.^  million  acres  (7.0  million  hectares),  down  1  per- 
cent . 

BARLEY  -  10.1  million  acres  (U.l  million  hectares),  down  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

SOYBEANS  -  63.1  million  acres  (25.5  million  hectares),  ud  8 
percent . 

UPLAND  COTTON  -  12.5  million  acres  (5-1  million  hectares),  down 
7  percent. 

FLAXSEED  -  1,275  thousand  acres  (5l6  thousand  hectares),  down 
16  percent. 

DURUM  WHEAT  -  k.2  million  acres  (I.7  million  hectares),  up  31 
Dercent . 

OTHER  SPRING  \fflEAT  -  13-7  million  acres  (5.5  million  hectares), 
down  12  percent. 

SUGARBEETS  -  1,269  thousand  acres  (51^  thousand  hectares),  up  5 
■percent . 

RICE  -  2.U8  million  acres  (l.OO  million  hectares),  up  10  percent. 

SUTJFLOWER  SEED  -  2,3^5  thousand  acres  (9^9  thousand  hectares), 
up  2  percent. 


FAS : FCA : SPD 


WORLD  WEATHER  AW)  CROP  SUM^RY 
(January  Review — February  20,  1978) 

USSR  -  January  temperatures  were  above  normal  throughout  the  USSR.  How- 
ever, short  cold  spells  exDOsed  winter  grains  to  temperatures  in  the 
danger  zone  near  -20°  C  for  brief  periods.     Although  most  areas  had 
adequate  snow  cover  to  protect  dormant  wheat  plants,  the  southern 
Ukraine  and  Moldavia  have  been  without  snow  cover  most  of  the  winter. 
Soviet  media  reported  that  grain  crops  and  "oerennial  grasses  as  of  mid- 
Eebruary  have  wintered  "normally"  almost  everywhere,  claiming  that  over- 
all conditions  are  "better  than  in  the  uast".     Some  winterkill  undoubtedly 
has  occurred  because  of  severe  frosts  and  the  lack  of  snow  cover  in  some 
important  areas  at  critical  times  since  early  December. 

AMERICAS  -  Crop  and  pasture  conditions  continued  to  be  favorable  generally 
throughout  Argentina.     January  precipitation  was  well  above  normal  in 
the  main  agricultural  areas,  and  timely  rains  have  fallen  during  February. 
But  the  croD  picture  is  patchy  in  the  principal  crop  regions  in  Brazil. 
Abundant  rains  fell  in  January  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  the  extreme  south; 
rainfall  has  been  adeauate  through  mid-February.     But  crops  in  the  western 
sections  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo  (prime  soybean  and  coffee  areas)  have  been 
suffering  from  deficient  moisture  for  the  past  two  months.     January  rain- 
fall, in  particular,  was  well  below  normal  during  the  period  when  water 
demands  were  at  the  mid-summer  peak,  and  February  rains,  thus  far,  have 
been  insufficient.     The  moisture  situation  in  Brazil's  northeast  has 
greatly  improved  in  recent  weeks  although  precinitat ion  continues  to  be 
below  normal  in  the  coastal  regions.     In  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada, 
total  snowfall  as  of  the  end  of  January  was  normal  or  slightly  below. 
However,  existing  moisture  reserves  together  with  the  potential  snow 
melt  water  is  expected  to  provide  near  capacity  conditions  for  both 
fallow  and  stubble  areas  in  all  three  provinces. 

AFRICA  -  Generous  rains  in  January  and  into  mid-February  have  greatly 
improved  moisture  conditions  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  both  of  which  had 
been  suffering  from  a  severe  moisture  deficiency.     Rainfall  has  been 
adequate  to  maintain  good  growing  conditions  throughout  the  main  agri- 
cultural areas  in  South  Africa.     The  Sahelian  countries  have  been 
seasonally  dry,  while  the  only  significant  Drecipitation  in  West  Africa 
fell  along  the  coasts  of  -Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone. 

AUSTRALIA  -  Heavy  rains  over  the  eastern  half  of  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  have  eased  the  drought  situation  in  those  areas, 
especially  aiding  pastures  and  replenishing  stock  water.     Good  follow-up 
rains,  however,  are  needed  for  continued  recovery  from  the  drought.  But 
there  was  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  other  major  grain  areas  where 
January  precipitation  was  generally  well  below  normal.     Rainfall,  thus 
far,  in  February  has  been  spotty  permitting  little  or  no  improvement 
in  soil  moisture  which  is  abnormally  low  over  widespread  areas. 

ASIA  -  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  January  precipitation  was 
above  normal  in  the  south,  but  below  even  the  very  low  normals  over  the 
winter  wheat  regions  in  the  north.     However,  condition  of  winter  wheat 
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in  most  areas  is  generally  good  vith  rirospects  "f\irther  enhanced  by  wide- 
spread snow  and  rain  in  the  first  half  of  February.     Precipitation  was 
seasonally  light  in  India  with  heaviest  amounts  falling  on  the  winter 
rice  areas  along  the  southeast  coast.     Light  amounts  of  rain  also  fell 
on  part  of  the  north  central  wheat  growing  region,  although  January 
rainfall  was  significantly  below  normal. 

EUROPE  -  Western  Europe  was  generally  mild  and  wet  during  January  with 
temperatures — excluding  the  U.K.,  western  France  and  northern  Spain — and 
precipitation  well  above  normal.     However,  weather  during  February  brought 
colder  temperatures  with  snow  in  the  northern  half  of  the  region.  Heavy 
precipitation,  mainly  snow,  fell  throughout  northern  Spain  in  January, 
but  well  below  normal  moisture  was  recorded  in  the  south.     Although  the 
snow  hampered  the  harvesting  of  corn,  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  olives 
in  Spain,  small  grains,  nulses,  and  vineyards  benefitted  from  the  more 
seasonal  temperatures.     Spain's  citrus  crop  was  not  affected  by  the  cold 
wave,  but  strong  winds  caused  fruit  to  fall  in  some  areas.  Eastern 
Europe  also  enjoyed  above  normal  temperatures  in  January,  but  TDrecipita- 
tion  was  generally  well  below  normal.     Estimated  soil  moisture,  although 
not  important  at  this  time  of  year,  is  well  below  normal  over  most  of 
the  southern  half  of  this  region,  especially  Hungary,  Romania  and  Bulgaria. 
Temperatures  have  been  more  seasonal  during  the  first  half  of  February 
with  light  to  moderate  snow  cover  established  in  the  northern  countries. 
Temperatures  and  precipitation  were  well  above  normal  over  the  main 
agricultural  areas  of  Turkey  during  January,  and  additional  moisture 
has  fallen  in  February. 

FAS: EGA: DSD  (S.  Washenko) 

VfEATHER  FORECAST  FOR  THE  21st  CENTUPY 

Scientists  are  now  finding  correlations  between  models  of  solar- 
weather  interactions  and  the  actual  climate  over  many  thousands  of 
years,  including  the  last  ice  age.     Here  is  the  weather  forecast  for 
the  twenty-first  century: 

"It  will  be  a  warm,  dry  period,  with  prolonged  droughts  in  most  of  the 
world's  grain-growing  regions.     Sea  levels  will  rise  about  10  meters, 
causing  floods  in  many  places.     The  phasing  out  of  coal  will  nroduce 
a  sharp  fall  in  carbon  dioxide  emissions  after  the  year  2000,  but  the 
level  of  atmospheric  carbon  will  not  begin  to  drop  until  after  2050. 
Because  of  this,  the  warm  climate  will  last  most  of  the  century.  Loose 
icebergs  are  expected  in  many  areas,  and  the  activities  of  marine 
plankton  farmers  will  be  a  danger  to  shipping." 

The  forecast  is  a  quote  from  the  February  U,  1978  issue  of  the  Economist, 
World  Meteorological  Organization  is  given  as  the  source. 


History  repeats  itself 
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USDA  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 

1978  Set-aside  Confirmed 

On  February  8  the  President  announced  the  decision  finalizing  a  10  per- 
cent feed  grain  set-aside  program  for  1978.     Wheat  set-aside  provisions 
were  announced  last  fall.     Producers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  sign 
up  for  the  1978  set-aside  programs  at  their  local  Agricultural  Stab- 
ilization and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  county  offices  from  March  1 
through  May  1. 

Grain  Reserves  Encouraged 

The  President  also  announced  an  increase  in  the  annual  government 
storage  payments  for  the  f arroer-owned  reserve  from  20  to  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  major  grains.     Producers  currently  storing  grain  in 
the  reserve  will  be  offered  new  contracts  at  the  25-cent  rate.  The 
storage  rates  were  increased  to  encourage  more  participation  in  the 
producer-held  reserve  program  in  order  to  remove  excess  supplies  from 
the  market  until  farm  prices  rise. 

Farmers  participating  in  this  program  place  their  grain  in  reserve  for 
a  3-year  period  and  recieve  storage  payments  annually  in  advance.  In 
return  they  agree  to  keep  their  grain  out  of  the  market  at  least  until 
the  price  reaches  the  minimum  release  level  (140  percent  of  the  current 
loan  for  x^heat  and  125  percent  for  feed  grains)  or  the  contract  expires. 
The  program  goal  is  to  bolster  market  prices  by  removing  from  the 
market  about  17  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains  (670  million  bushels, 
corn  equivalent)  and  around  9  million  metric  tons  (330  million  bushels) 
of  wheat. 

On  February  6,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  beginning 
March  1,  1977-crop  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  may  be  placed  directly  in 
the  producer-held  reserve  programs  without  waiting  until  a  government 
loan  on  the  crop  matured.     The  Secretary  stated  he  would  allow  early 
entry  of  corn  and  sorghum  into  the  reserve  at  a  later  date. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  a  change  in  the  farm  storage  facility 
loan  program  that  will  increase  the  amount  of  storage  for  which  reserve 
program  participants  may  qualify.     Under  the  change  a  farmer  can  get  a 
loan  to  build  storage  structures  with  capacity  for  2  year's  production. 
Existing  storage  capacity  will  no  longer  be  considered  in  determining 
eligibility. 


ESCS : CED 
(C.  Davison) 
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ESCAP  COMMITTEE  FO^  AGP!ICULTUEAL  DEVELOPMENT  MEETING 
(January  31  -  February  6,  1978) 


The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coramission  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific's  Committee  on  Agricultural  Development  held  its  Second 
Session  in  Bangkok,  Tl-iailand  January  31  to  February  6.     The  first 
session  was  held  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  in  1975- 

The  function  of  the  Committee  is  to  give  "policy  guidance  to  the 
Secretariat  in  carrying  out  studies  on  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  agriculture  and  rural  development  in  the  region.  The 
Committee  at  this  session,  in  addition  to  approving  a  streamlined 
prograjTi  of  work  for  1978-79  5  also  gave  its  approval  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  fertilizer  advisory,  development  and  information 
network  to  be  sponsored  jointly  with  FAO  and  UNIDO:  approved  the 
formation  of  a  Regional  Coordination  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  of  Coarse  Grains,  Pulses,  Roots  and  Tuber  CroTDs .  This 
center  is  to  be  located  in  Indonesia.     The  Committee  approved 
continued  -nublication  of  the  Agricultural  Information  Development 
Bulletin  and  endorsed  the  holding  of  one  more  exnert  working  group 
meeting  to  work  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Asian  Rice  Trade 
Fiind. 

The  Committee's  Third  Session  will  be  held  in  Dacca,  Bangladesh. 


FAS : lOA 

(Max  Wit Cher! 


U.S.  GRAIN  LO.ODINGS 


Persistent  rainfall  in  gulf  norts  during  December  and  January  is 
seriously  hampering  loading  operations.     Inland  rail  and  barge 
transportation  is  also  affected  by  severe  winter  weather  conditions. 
There  is  approximately  10  nercent  reduction  in  gulf  elevator 
capacity  due  to  recent  explosions.     Also,  new  stringent  grain 
inspection  requirements  are  causing  some  additional  delay.  Back- 
log which  varies  by  port  is  causing  up  to  15  days  delay  and  is 
expected  to  continue  through  March.     As  of  February  3  approximately 
60  grain  shit)s  awaited  loading — mostly  in  the  Houston/Galveston, 
Texas  area. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
SOURCE :     FAS : FMD 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


Total  1977  world  wheat,  coarse  grain  and  rice  production  has  been 
revised  slightly  upward — to  1,U28  million  metric  tons.     1977  world 
wheat  and  coarse  grain  "production  is  now  estimated  at  1,065  million 
tons.     Principal  changes  since  the  mid-December  estimate  have  involved 
downward  revisions  of  East  Euronean  crops  and  reduced  prospects  for 
some  upcoming  coarse  grain  crops  in  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting 
countries.     Estimates  of  both  wheat  and  coarse  grains  for  the  USSR 
have  also  been  increased,  by  about  2  million  tons  each,  but  because 
the  total  grain  outturn  for  1977  remains  unchanged  at  195-5  million 
tons,  the  increases  for  wheat  and  coarse  grains  have  caused  the  esti- 
mate of  other  grains  (rice,  buckwheat  and  pulses)  to  be  reduced  by 
k  million  tons. 

East  European  grain  production  in  1977  is  now  estimated  at  93.5  million 
tons,  a  million  tons  below  the  mid-December  forecast  as  a  result  of 
lower  crops  announced  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland  and  East  Germany.  The 
forecast  of  total  East  European  grain  imports  is  unchanged  from  the 
mid-December  estimate,  but  the  mix  shows  a  1  million-ton  reduction  in 
the  forecast  for  wheat  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  import 
forecast  for  coarse  grains.     As  compared  with  the  earlier  forecast. 
East  Europe's  imports  from  the  USSR  are  now  expected  to  include  more 
barley  and  less  wheat. 

Total  coarse  grain  production  in  the  major  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
in  1977/78  is  now  expected  to  be  3  percent  below  the  mid-December  fore- 
cast of  ^4-5  million  tons  and  about  7  percent  less  than  last  year's. 
Argentine  wheat  production  for  the  1977/78  season  is  now  placed  at  a 
little  over  5  million  tons,  50  percent  below  the  near  record  harvest 
of  11  million  tons  last  year,  and  the  smallest  crop  since  1970/71- 

A  recent  plan  fulfillment  report  in  the  USSR  places  1977  Soviet  wheat 
production  at  92  million  tons,  2  million  tons  more  than  the  latest 
USDA  estimate.     Corn  production  was  announced  at  11  million  tons  (1976 
=  10.1  million)  and  rice  at  a  record  2.2  million  tons.     Total  coarse 
grain  production  is  estimated  at  92  million  tons,  2  million  tons  above 
the  previous  estimate,  leaving  miscellaneous  grains  (rice,  buckwheat 
and  pulses)  at  11.5  million  tons. 

The  forecasts  of  USSR  imports  of  wheat  in  1977/78  July-June  and  October- 
September  years  remain  unchanged  at  8  million  tons  and  10  million  tons, 
respectively.     The  coarse  grain  import  forecasts  for  the  above  periods 
also  remain  unchanged  at  11  million  tons  and  12  million  tons. 

Total  U.S.  wheat  and  coarse  grain  exports  in  1977/78  (July-June)  season 
have  been  forecast  since  early  December  1977,  at  8I  million  tons,  up  5 
percent  from  last  year  and  a  new  record  high  for  the  July-June  period. 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Lumley) 
SOURCE:     GRAIN  DIV. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  WHEAT,  RICE,  AND  FEED  SITUATION 

VTheat — The  record  large  1977  supply  continues  to  be  the  overriding  market 
pricing  factor.     However,  in  mid -January  the  U.S.  farm  price  averaged 
around  $11.00  per  metric  ton  (30  cents  per  bushel)  above  the  $82.67  ($2.25) 
loan  level.     This  compares  to  $9.20  (25  cents)  below  loan  early  in  the 
season.     VTheat  prices  have  been  bolstered  by  large  placements  under 
loan,  orderly  marketing  by  producers,  and  strong  foreign  demand.  Prices 
are  expected  to  rise  further,  but  the  large  supplies  will  limit  advances. 

Total  wheat  use  in  1977/78  is  projected  at  52.5  million  metric  tons. 
VJhile  this  would  be  about  14  percent  larger  than  last  year,  it  would 
still  be  less  than  the  1977  crop,  so  carryover  on  June  1  could  be  larger 
than  last  year's  30.3  million  tons. 

The  loan  program  has  again  been  widely  used  by  growers  as  a  marketing 
option.     Wheat  placements  in  the  3-year  grain  reserve  totaled  about  2.5 
million  metric  tons  on  February  15,  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
target  of  9  million  metric  tons.     Beginning  March  1,  all  wheat  will 
become  eligible  for  placement  into  the  3-year  reserve. 

Wheat  growers  apparently  are  reducing  plantings  in  response  to  low 
prices  and  the  set-aside  requirement  for  participation  in  the  1978  wheat 
program.     Winter  wheat  plantings  were  down  lA  percent,  the  second  year 
of  cuts.     On  January  1,  spring  wheat  growers  indicated  they  would 
cut  plantings  by  5  percent.     IvTiile  Durum  producers  plan  to  increase 
plantings  nearly  a  third  in  response  to  relatively  hic^h  prices, 
other  spring  vrheat  growers  indicated  a  12-percent  reduction  in  plantings. 
On  balance,  it  appears  that  the  1978  v;heat  crop  will  be  dovm. 
Disappearance  during  June-December  totaled  31.3  million  metric  tonSj 
12  percent  above  a  year  earlier.     All  of  the  increase  v/as  due  to 
heavier  wheat  feeding.     Although  stronger  prices  will  limit  feed 
use  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  total  will  likely  be  the 
largest  since  1972/73.     Food  use  and  exports  were  do\m  during  June- 
December  from  a  year  earlier,  but  exports  are  expected  to  top  last  year's 
level  by  the  year's  end.     The  sluggish  export  pace  during  June-December 
should  pick  up  in  coming  months,  as  considerable  undelivered 
commercial  and  P.L.  480  sales  are  outstanding. 

Rice — Growers  reported  intentions  as  of  January  1  to  increase  rice 
plantings  because  of  strong  rice  prices  and  the  improved  irrigation  water 
supply  in  California.     Larger  plantings  were  indicated  in  all  rice 
producing  States. 

Domestic  use  of  rice  in  1977/78  likely  will  be  record  large  at  around 
2.05  million  metric  tons.     Exports  are  expected  to  be  larger  also  and 
are  projected  at  around  3.08  million  tons.     Disappearance  at  these 
levels  would  leave  a  carryout  of  around  1.16  million  tons,  dovm  from 
1.81  million  the  year  before. 

The  1977-78  average  farm  price  of  rice  is  estimated  at  $19S  to  $209 
per  metric  ton  ,    comoared  with  $155  in  1976'/ 77. 
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Feed  Grains — Prices  have  strengthened  some  since  October,  and  additional 
strength  is  likely  because  of  expansion  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeding, 
expected  acceleration  in  exports,  near-record  placements  of  grain  under 
Government  loans,  and  expected  heavy  participation  in  the  3-year  reserve 
program.     The  3-year  reserve  target  is  to  have  a  farmer-held  reserve  of 
about   17  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains.     This  would  be  equal  to  about 
40  percent  of  the  estimated  1977/78  carryout. 


March  1,  farmers  can  start  to  place  oats  and  barley  in  the  3-year  reserve 
program.     Early  entry  of  com  and  sorghum  will  be  allowed  at  a  later  date. 
Payments  to  farmers  for  first  year  storage  have  been  raised  to  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley,  and  to  19  cents  for  oats. 


January  1  prospective  plantings  indicated  that  farmers  expected  to  reduce 
feed  grain  plantings  only  about  1  percent  from  1977  plantings.     At  that 
time  most  farmers  apparently  were  not  planning  to  reduce  plantings  enough 
to  comply  with  the  10-percent  set-aside  that  was  tentatively  announced  in 
November  as  a  requirement  for  1978  feed  grain  program  participation.  However, 
with  the  February  8  announcement  of  the  10-percent  set-aside,   farmers  may 
adjust  their  cropping  plans  after  further  consideration  of  the  price  protecting 
features  of  the  program. 


If  plantings  are  as  large  as  those  indicated  on  January  1,  and  if  weather 
conditions  are  favorable,  crops  would  be  very  large  again  in  1978.  Subsoil 
moisture  is  vastly  improved  over  last  year  in  major  growing  areas,   so  com 
production  could  exceed  6  billion  bushels   (152.4  million  metric  tons)  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row.     Feed  grain  production  at  or  near  the  1977  level 
would  keep  prices  under  pressure  unless  much  grain  is  withheld  from  cash 
markets,  or  if  there  should  be  major  crop  shortages  abroad.     Price  declines 
would  be  particularly  severe  if  most  farmers  were  not  eligible  for  Government 
loans  because  they  had  not  complied  with  the  10-percent  set-aside. 


Domestic  feeding  during  the  October-December  quarter  totaled  39  million 
metric  tons,  up  5  percent  from  a  year  ago.     Farmers  fed  about  9  percent  more 
corn,  but  less  sorghum  and  oats  during  the  quarter  than  a  year  earlier.  For 
the  1977/78  marketing  year,  domestic  feeding  use  probably  will  total  around 
119  million  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  6  percent. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  in  1977/78  likely  will  total  around  52  million  metric 
tons,   a  little  more  than  the  large  exports  of  the  last  2  years.     Uses  at  these 
levels  would  leave  1977/78  carryout  stocks  of  around  42  million  metric  tons,  up 
from  30  million  a  year  earlier. 


ESCS: CED: 

(George  R.  Rockwell,  Jr.) 


WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


World  cotton  area  has  been  forecast  at  31.4  million  hec- 
tares for  1978/79,   a  4.5  percent  decline  from  this  year's 
estimate.     Foreign  cotton  area  is  forecast  at  26.6  million 
hectares,  a  3.5  percent  decrease  from  this  season.  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,   Turkey,   Egypt,   and  Colombia  are  anticipated 
to  show  the  largest  decreases  in  foreign  cotton  area.  The 
only  countries  expected  to  have  expansions  in  area  are  India, 
Pakistan,  Peru,   and  the  Soviet  Union.     Assuming  average 
yields,   foreign  cotton  production  would  decline  in  1978/79 
about  4  percent  to  48-50  million  bales  versus  50.8  million 
this  year. 

Lower  prices,   static  mill  demand,   and  stocks  buildup  in 
1977/78  are  reasons  for  the  expected  drop  in  1978/79  cotton 
area  and  production.     Prices  were  generally  low  during  the 
end  of  1976/77  and  the  early  part  of  1977/78,   falling  to 
an  average  of  58  cents   (Northern  Europe  Index  'A')   in  Novem- 
ber 1977.     The  static  cotton  demand  by  textile  mills,  combined 
with  the  bumper  1977/78  crop,  resulted  in  production  exceeding 
consumption  and  allowed  for  the  rebuilding  of  stocks . 

The  1977/78  world  cotton  production  estimate  is  65.3  million 
bales   (480  lb.  net).     Cutbacks  in  Egyptian  and  Sudanese 
production  estimates  v/ere  responsible  for  most  of  the  recent 
downward  adjustment  in  the  1977/78  world  estimate.     The  new 
estimate  is  12  percent  above  the  previous  year  and  represents 
a  record  production  level.     The  1977/78  world  area  estimate 
remains  at  33  million  hectares,   7  percent  above  last  year. 
The  above  figures  result  in  a  record  world  average  cotton 
yield  of  1.99  bales  per  hectare.     This  reflects  the  overall 
favorable  growing  conditions  that  contributed  to  the  record 
production  in  1977/78. 

World  cotton  consumption  for  1977/78  is  estimated  at  61.3 
million  bales,   slightly  above  last  year.     Trading  has  been 
active  in  recent  months  and  U.S.   December  cotton  exports 
reached  the  highest  level  in  six  months.     New  sales  of  U.S. 
cotton  for  the    present  marketing  year  made  during  the  four- 
week  period  ending  January  29,   1978,  were  about  400,000  run- 
ning bales.     Prices  have  strengthened  and  the  Northern  Europe 
Index  'A'   had  risen  to  69.95  cents  as  of  February  2.  Several 
countries,   including  the  USSR,  have  increased  cotton  prices 
so  that  U.S.   prices  have  been  very  competitive  in  recent 
months . 
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U.S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


Abundant  U.S.  cotton  supplies  are  in  store  for  1978.    This  summer's 
carryover  of  5-1/2  to  6  million  bales  will  be  the  biggest  since  1969. 
Moreover,  producers  have  indicated  intentions  to  plant  another 
relatively  large  crop--not  as  large  as  1977's,  but  a  little  above  the 
average  of  recent  years. 

Farmers  in  early  January  revealed  plans  to  plant  5.1  million  hectares  to 
upland  cotton  this  spring,  compared  with  5.5  million  in  1977.  Growers 
indicated  that  they  may  cut  acreage  3  percent  in  the  Southwest,  8  percent 
in  the  West,  13  percent  in  the  Delta,  and  18  percent  in  the  Southeast. 
Relatively  low  cotton  prices  are  prompting  planned  shifts  in  acreage 
to  soybeans,  grain  sorghum,  and  rice. 

Spot  market  prices  are  sharply  below  year-earlier  levels.    In  mid- 
February,  the  price  of  base  grade  SLM  1-1/16-inch  cotton  averaged  52 
cents  per  pound,  compared  with  about  72  cents  in  February  1977.  However, 
prices  have  increased  about  4  cents  per  pound  since  November. 

Given  smaller  plantings  and  assuming  average  abandonment  and  trend  yields, 
the  1978  U.S.  cotton  crop  could  total  11  to  13  million  bales,  compared 
with  14-1/2  million  last  year.    Disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
total  12  to  13  million  bales,  over  a  half  a  million  above  1977/78, 
reflecting  brighter  prospects  for  both  U.S.  mill  use  and  exports.  Thus, 
the  tentative  outlook  for  1978/79  points  to  a  fairly  close  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  with  the  possibility  that  stocks  could  be  worked 
down  slightly. 

With  U.S.  production  far  in  excess  of  needs  during  1977/78,  this  summer's 
carryover  may  be  about  double  the  beginning  level  of  2.9  million  bales.  This 
season's  huge  crop  boosted  the  supply  to  its  highest  level  since  1968/69. 
Meanwhile,  combined  1977/78  U.S.  mill  use  and  exports  are  placed  at  about 
11-3/4  million  bales,  slightly  above  last  season's  level. 

U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  this  season  may  total  about  6.8  million  bales, 
marginally  above  1976/77  use.    After  getting  off  to  a  slow  start  this 
season  because  of  last  year's  relatively  high  prices,  cotton  mill  activity 
is  picking  up.    Further  improvement  is  anticipated  during  the  next  few 
months . 

U.S.  cotton  export  prospects  are  also  brighter.    Shipments  during  1977/78 
are  expected  to  total  around  the  5-mi 1 1  ion-bale  level,  moderately  above 
earlier  indications  and  above  last  season's  level.    Export  sales  activity 
continues  at  a  good  pace--about  5.7  million  bales  have  been  sold  for  delivery 
this  season.    However,  some  of  this  cotton  may  not  be  delivered  until 
next  season. 


ESCS:CED:FIBERS  AND  OILS 
(R.  Barlowe) 


TABLE  I 

MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  MAJOR  IMPORTING  AJ^EAS 
CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT 
thousands  of  metric  tons) 


197^-78 


Commodity 
and  country 

:       1974  : 

1  Q  7  • 

1  Q76 

Estimated  : 
1977 

Forecast 
1978 

Beef  and  veal: 

11,271  : 
1,050  : 
6,658 
340 

12,166  : 
1,139  : 
6,522  : 
298  : 

11,875  : 
1,145  : 
6,340  : 
355  : 

11,400 
1,085 
6,350 
370 

19,319  : 

20,125  : 

19,715  : 

19,205 

Pork: 

United  States 

Canada  

EC  

Japan  ^/ 


6,500 
611 

7,730 
958 


Total  :  15,799 


Mutton  and  lamb: 
United  States. 

Canada  

EC  

Japan  ^1  

Total  


211 
8 

508 
1/ 


727 


Poultry:  ll 
United  States 

Canada  

EC  

Japan  

Total  


4,938 
469 

3,126 
740 


9,273 


Total  meat:  : 

United  States  :  22,365 

Canada  :  2,030 

EC  :  17,949 

Japan   1 »  990 


Total  :  44,334 


5,343 
521 

7,750 
910 


14,524 


186 
8 

529 
1/ 


723 


4,825 
412 

3,101 
756 


9,094 


21,625 
1,991 

18,038 
2,006 


43,660 


5,755 
512 
7,973 
1,056 


15,296 


168 
8 

527 
1/ 


703 


5,379 
458 

3,341 
839 


10,017 


23,468 
2,117 

18,363 
2,193 


46,141 


6,012 
550 
8,262 
1,140 


15,964 


161 
7 

524 
1/ 


692 


5,485 
471 

3,456 
886 


10,298 


23,533 
2,173 

18,582 
2,381 


46,669 


6,600 
580 
8,272 
1,200 


16,652 


155 
7 

550 
1/ 


712 


5,760 
476 

3,530 
920 


10,686 


23,915 
2,148 

18,702 
2,490 


47.255 


1/  Less  than  500  tons.     ll  Product  weight  basis.     2l  Prior  to  1976 
"    Japanese  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare,   1976  forward  Japanese  Ministry  of 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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TABLE  II 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BEEF  AND  VEAL  BY  MAJOR  EXPORTING 

COUNTRIES,   1974-78   (CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT) 
 (In  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


Item 


1974 


Production:  : 
P.L.  88-482  countries:   1/  : 

Australia  :  1,268 

New  Zealand  2^/  :  405 

Central  America^/  :  318 

Mexico  :  §44 


Subtotal  ;  2.835 


Other:  : 

Argentina  :  2,163 

Uruguay  :  330 

Subtotal  ;  2,493 


Total  :  5.328 


Exports : 

P.L.  88-482  countries; 

Australia  , 

New  Zealand  2/  , 

Central  America  3/.. 

Mexico  , 

Subtotal  


1/ 


486 
258 
115 
19 


Other: 

Argentina. 
Uruguay ... 
Subtotal . 


877 


289 
120 


409 


Total  :  1.286 


1975 


1,697 

508 
340 
889 


3.434 


2,439 

345 


2,784 


6,218 


744 
305 
124 
14 


1,187 


266 
113 


379 


1.567 


1976 


1,870 
613 
371 
986 


3,752 


2,811 
405 


3.216 


6.938 


860 
373 
133 
23 


1,389 


527 
195 


722 


2,111 


Estimated 
1977 


2,000 
515 
388 

1.040 


3.943 


2,828 
345 


3,173 


7,116 


1,039 
387 
130 
29 


1,585 


530 
140 


670 


2.255 


15 


1/  Excludes  Canada  and  Irel^^^Ti     2/  Year  ending  September. 
Haiti  and  Dominican  Republic 


Forecast 
1978 


1.900 
468 
409 

1,055 


3,832 


2,772 
400 


3,172 


7,004 


1,020 

320 
145 
30 


1,515 


550 
175 


725 


2.240 


3/  Includes 
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U.S.  CATTLE  INVENTORY  CONTINUES  TO  DECLINE 


Last  year,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  U.S.  farms  declined  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.     The  total  inventory  was  down  to  116.3 
million  head  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  about  12  percent  below 
the  peak  in  1975. 

A  massive  selloff  has  also  occurred  in  the  beef  cow  herd.     On  January 
1,  1978,  the  beef  cow  herd  totaled  about  38.7  million  head,  down  15 
percent  from  the  peak  in  1975.     A  substantial  reduction  was  also 
reported  for  the  number  of  heifers  held  for  beef  cow  replacements. 

Large  financial  losses  plus  droughts  were  responsible  for  most  of  this 
drop  in  inventory,  the  sharpest  decline  for  any  period  on  record.  This 
massive  selloff  of  the  cattle  herd  points  to  smaller  supplies  of  beef 
and  veal  over  the  next  few  years.     As  beef  supplies  decline,  cattle 
prices  are  expected  to  trend  upward.     These  rising  cattle  prices  will 
help  restore  economic  health  to  the  cattle  industry,  which  in  turn 
will  lead  to  an  upturn  in  the  cattle  Inventory. 

In  the  near  term,  cattle  producers  face  a  situation  that  may  cause 
a  temporary  drop  in  cattle  prices.     There  is  a  large  number  of  cattle 
in  feedlots  that  will  be  coming  to  market  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring.     On  February  1,  there  was  9  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  in 
the  7  major  cattle  feeding  States  than  a  year  earlier.     These  cattle 
will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  fed  beef  which  will  keep  the  lid  on 
fat  cattle  prices  until  at  least  mid-spring.     If  a  "bunching"  of 
marketings  of  these  cattle  occurs,  choice  steer  prices  could  drop 
to  near  the  $880  per  metric  ton  ($40  per  cwt . )  during  the  next  two 
months.     After  this  period,  however,  prices  are  expected  to  rise 
and  remain  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Total  Meat  Supplies  to  Remain  Large 

For  the  year,  red  meat  and  poultry  supplies  are  expected  to  be  near 
the  1977  level.     It  will  consist  of  more  fed  beef,  pork  and  poultry 
but  less  nonfed  or  lean  beef.     The  decline  in  nonfed  beef  will  more 
than  offset  the  increase  in  fed  beef  supplies  and  total  beef  supplies 
will  drop. 

These  smaller  supplies  of  beef  point  to  higher  beef  prices  at  the 
supermarket.     During  January,  retail  beef  prices  were  about  6  percent 
above  the  year-earlier  level.     Prices  are  expected  to  continue  above 
the  year-earlier  level  throughout  the  year. 

Pork  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected  to  trend  downward  from 
their  January  level  which  was  about  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
During  most  of  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  retail  pork  prices  may 
remain  above  the  year-earlier  level.     However,  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  pork  prices  will  likely  show  year-to-year  declines  as 
pork  supplies  rise. 


ESCS:CED 
(James  Nix) 


SOVIET  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  ON  STATE  AND  COLLECTIVE  FARMS 


Soviet  livestock  numbers  on  state  and  collective  farms  and  interfarm 
complexes  (not  including  numbers  on  the  private  sector  and  other  state 
enterprises)  on  January  1,  1978  showed  relatively  good  gains  from  a 
year  earlier,  with  the  exception  of  sheep  and  goat  numbers  which  made 
only  a  small  gain. 

The  largest  gains  were  made  in  poultry  and  hog  numbers,  which  increased 
14  and  11  percent,    respectively.     Poultry  numbers  were  at  a  record 
level  and  increased  by  59.8  million  head  above  January  1,  1977  numbers. 
Growth  in  January  1  poultry  numbers  was  not,  however,  as  large  as 
between  1976  and  1977,  when  poultry  numbers  gained  by  68  million  head. 
Hog  numbers  on  January  1,  1978  increased  5.1  million  head  above  a 
year  earlier  but  were  1.3  million  head  less  than  record  numbers  on 
January  1,  1975.     Growth  in  January  1  hog  numbers  between  1977  and  1978 
was  300,000  head  less  than  the  5. 4-million-head  growth  between  1976 
and  1977. 

Cattle  numbers,  as  well  as  cows,  on  January  1,  1978  increased  4  percent 
above  the  year-earlier  numbers  to  record  levels.     Cattle  numbers 
increased  by  3.2  million  head  and  cows  by  a  million.     The  growth  in 
January  1  total  cattle  numbers  and  cow  numbers  was  200,000  head  and 
about  100,000  head  less,  respectively,  than  between  1973  and  1974. 

Sheep  and  goat  numbers  of  January  1,  1978  increased  by  1.2  million  head 
but  were  below  record  numbers  on  January  1,  1975  by  a  like  amount. 
Growth  in  January  1  sheep  and  goat  numbers  was,  however,  far  below 
average  growth  of  3.6  million  head  between  1973  and  1975. 

Soviet  Livestock  Numbers  on  State  and  Collective  Farms  on  January  1. 


Livestock  :     1973     :     1974     :     1975     :     1976     :     1977     :  1978 


Cattle,  total   :  75.5  28.9  80.9  83.8  83.4  86.6 

Cows   :  1/25.0  26.2  26.9  27.4  27.8  28.9 

Hogs  :  '    48.7  51.6  53.7  41.9  47.3  52.4 

Sheep  and  Goats  109.7  113.4  116.8  115.4  114.4  115.6 

Poultry   :  1/320.0  360.9  402.4  369.6  437.7  497.5 


1/  Estimate 


ESCS:FDCD 
(Angel  0.  Byrne) 


19T8  WOPLD  OUTLOOK  FQP  OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 


1978  -worlfi  production  of  high  protein  meals  is  now  estimated  at  79.3 
million  metric  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent — 12.7  million  tons  above 
the  reduced  1977  volume  and  6.6  million  tons  above  the  previous  large 
volume  produced  in  1976.     The  current  estimate  is  200,000  tons  below 
the  previous  estimate  chiefly  reflecting  a  downward  revision  in  the 
1978  Brazilian  soybean  crop  estimate  to  12.5  million  tons. 

The  expected  huge  gain  in  world  output  chiefly  reflects  a  record  lars:e 
1977  U.S.   soybean  harvest  on  expanded  area  with  im.proved  yields  in  most 
major  producing  states.     Foreign  production  is  also  forecast  to  register 
an  above  trend  gain  based  on  larger  1977  crop  harvests  for  Canadian 
rapeseed,  Soviet  sunf lowerseed  and  Indian  peanuts.     More  importantly, 
we  continue  to  anticipate  significant  1978  crop  expansion  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  chiefly  soybeans  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  as  well  as  sunflower- 
seed  in  Argentina. 

The  sharp  gain  in  1978  U.S.   meal  production  to  about  38.1  million  tons, 
soybean  meal  equivalent,   is  estimated  to  account  for  76  percent  of  the 
expected  gain  in  world  meal  production.     Normally  the  U.S.  accounts  for 
about  52  percent  of  the  annual  gain  in  world  meal  output. 

World  exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals  in  calendar  1978  are  now  forecast  to 
increase  to  35.3  million  tons,   soybean  meal  equivalent,  slightly  below 
the  previous  estimate  and  about  1.6  million  tons  above  the  revised  1977 
estimate.     Aggregate  U.S.   exports  forecast  at  18.3  million  tons  are 
expected  to  account  for  two-fifths  of  the  gain  in  world  exports.  U.S. 
exports,  chiefly  soybeans  and  meal,  are  expected  to  account  for  about 
52  percent  of  world  exports  or  about  the  same  percentage  share  achieved 
in  1977  and  1976. 

In  1978  world  output  of  vegetable,  animal  and  marine  oils  and  fats  is 
now  forecast  at  53.4  million  tons — about  unchanged  from  the  previous 
estimate  and  5.1  million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume.     This  year's 
large  volume  will  be  3.6  million  tons  above  the  previous  record  of  1976. 

U.S.   fats  and  oils  output  is  now  indicated  at  13.8  million  tons — unchanged 
from  the  previous  estimate  and  21  percent  above  the  reduced  1977  volume. 
U.S.   fats  and  oils  output  is  expected  to  account  for  26  percent  of 
world  output  somewhat  above  the  23  to  24  percent  range  of  recent  years. 

World  fats  and  oils  trade  is  expected  to  register  above  trend  expansion 
to  17.6  million  tons  this  year — 170,000  above  the  previous  estimate  and 
940,000  tons  above  the  1977  estimate.     Exports  of  soybeans  and  oil  are 


expected  to  rise  to  5.1  million  tons — 210,000  above  the  1977  volume. 
Key  destinations  for  oil  exports  in  1978  will  be  India,  Pakistan,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Peru. 

In  1978,  U.S.  exports  of  oilseeds,  oils  and  fats  are  forecast  at  6.1 
million  tons — 280,000  above  the  revised  1977  volume.     This  follows  very 
sharp  gains  of  about  850,000  tons  each  in  1977  and  1976.     The  slowdown 
in  this  year's  expected  growth  reflects  a  likely  decline  in  U.S.  exports 
of  tallow  and  grease. 

FAS:FCA:0&P  DIV. 
(A.  Holz) 


WORLD  PEAWT  CROP 


The  19TT/T8  world  peanut  crop  is  estimated  at  17.2  million  tons,  about 
300,000  tons  below  that  of  19T6/7T»  and  considerably  lower  than  the 
record  cro-n  of  19. 0  million  tons  realized  in  19T5/T6.     World  crush  in 
1977/78  is  estimated  at  6.95  million  tons,  compared  with  7.21  million 
in  1976/77  and  8.11  million  in  1975/76.     The  decline  this  year  reflects 
sharply  reduced  commercial  crop  availability  from  Senes;al,  Sudan,  and 
Argentina,  partly  offset  by  improvement  in  the  Nigerian  commercial  out- 
put.    World  peanut  oil  and  meal  "oroduction  from  the  1977/78  crop  are 
estimated  at  3.13  and  3-75  million  tons,  respectively. 

Given  reduced  exportable  supplies  from  major  producing  co-untries  such 
as  Senegal  and  Sudan  and  the  current  ban  on  hand  picked  and  selected 
peanut  exports  from  India,  U.S.  exports  of  peanuts  of  all  kinds  for 
1977/78  are  expected  to  be  about  U00,000  tons  (880  million  pounds)  in 
shell — a  new  record  high. 

Sudan's  exports  for  1977/78  are  expected  to  be  about  50,000  tons  of  HPS 
plus  about  150,000  tons  of  peanuts  for  crushing.     The  total  is  equivalent 
to  285,000  tons  on  farmer's  stock  in  shell  basis  compared  with  330,000 
tons  in  1976/77- 

Although  Nigeria's  production  has  improved  from  last  year,  all  of  the 
crop  will  be  used  domestically  because  increased  income  from  "oetroleum 
has  exTDanded  domestic  demand.     So  far,  the  Government  of  India  has  not 
changed  its  policy  which  bans  peanut  exDorts.     In  calendar  1977,  India 
restricted  peanut  exTOorts  to  50,000  tons.     Although  the  policy  for  this 
year  is  still  uncertain,  the  outlook  for  hand  picked  and  selected  peanut 
exports  is  bleak.     India  is  in  a  tight  vegetable  oil  situation,  and 
exports  of  such  peanuts  could  trigger  unwanted  higher  prices  of  peanut 
oil  on  the  Indian  market.     In  1976/77,  India  imt)orted  770,000  tons  of 
vegetable  oils  and  is  expected  to  import  650,000  to  900,000  tons  in 
1977/78. 


FAS : FCA : SPD 
SOURCE:     USDA  News 


U.S.  SOYBEANS 


Supplies  are  Plentiful 

Record  soybean  acreage  and  yields  have  resulted  in  a  record  1977  crop  of 
46.7  million  metric  tons  (1.716  million  bushels),  up  a  third  froia  the 
previous  year.     With  added  carryover,  1977/78  soybean  supplies  total 
49.5  million  metric  tons  (1.82  billion  bushels),  compared  with  41.6 
million  metric  tons  (1.53  billion)  in  1976/77. 

With  record  supplies  and  lower  prices,  soybean  use  is  expanding.  Total 
disappearance  probably  will  rise  about  a  tenth  above  the  33.9  million 
metric  ton  (1.43  billion  bushels)  of  last  season.     Although  both  domestic 
crushings  and  exports  are  expected  to  increase,  they  will  not  match 
the  expansion  in  production.     Consequently,  carryover  stocks  on  September 
1,  1978,  are  expected  to  increase  sharply,  more  than  double  the  2.8 
million  metric  tons  (103  million  bushel)  of  last  September. 

Soybean  crushings  likely  will  expand  a  tenth  from  the  21.5  million  metric 
tons  (790  million  bushels)  of  1976/77.     Continuing  strong  demand  for 
soybean  meal  as  a  result  of  rising  livestock/poultry  production  and 
lower  meal  prices  is  a  major  factor  which  should  boost  crushings.  Soy- 
bean exports  are  expected  to  surpass  the  16  million  metric  tons  (600 
million  bushels)  mark  for  the  first  time,  and  also  will  be  up  nearly  a 
tenth  from  the  previous  season.     Lower  U.S.  prices  and  increased  meal 
demand  overseas  are  providing  the  impetus,  despite  increased  competition 
from  South  American  soybeans  and  meal.     Most  of  the  increase  in  exports 
is  destined  to  VJestern  Europe,  although  exports  to  Japan  are  running 
ahead  of  last  year's  rate. 

In  spite  of  record  crushes  and  export  demand,  prices  so  far  this  marketing 
year  are  running  well  below  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  sharply  increased 
supply  situation.     For  the  entire  season  prices  received  by  farmers  are 
expected  to  average  about  $202.07  per  metric  ton  ($5.50  per  bushel), 
compared  with  the  $250.20  ($6.81  per  bushel)  season  average  last  year. 
Prices  this  spring  and  summer  probably  will  remain  relatively  steady, 
with  possibly  a  slight  downtrend.     Prices  will  be  influenced  by  farmers' 
willingness  to  either  store  soybean  or  place  them  under  CCC  loan,  com- 
petitors from  Brazil  and  other  major  world  oilseed  producers,  and  1978 
planted  soybean  acreage  in  the  U.S. 

Based  on  planting  intentions  as  of  early  January,  farmers  will  seed  a 
record  high  25.9  million  hectares  (64  million  acres)  to  soybeans  this 
spring,  compared  with  the  23.9  million  hectares  (59.1  million  acres) 
planted  in  1977.     These  early  season  plans  indicate  that  soybean  acre- 
age will  be  up  in  all  the  major-producing  areas. 
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WORLD  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


TOMATO  -  Responding  to  higher  grower  and  finished  product  prices,  1977 
world  tomato  output  for  processing  revived  from  the  preceding  year. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,   Israel,  Mexico,  Taiwan,  and  the  United  States 
reported  substantially  larger  overall  tomato  output.     Moderate  product- 
ion gains  were  indicated  in  France,  Turkey,  and  Israel.     As  a  result 
of  heavy  rainfall  and  hail,   Italy  and  Morocco  had  moderately  smaller 
outurns . 

Paste  production  during  1977  in  Portugal,   Spain,  Greece,  France,  and 
Israel  was  up  sharply  from  the  preceding  year,  yet  below  1975.  Out- 
put in  Mexico  and  Taiwan  was  also  up  substantially  from  both  the 
previous  year  and  1975.     Only  Italy  and  Morocco  reported  declines  from 
the  1976  level. 

Canned  whole  tomato  output  increased  slightly  during  1977  from  the 
previous  year.     Spain,  Taiwan,  Portugal,  and  Israel  expanded  outturns, 
which  offset  a  slight  decrease  in  Italy — the  world's  largest  canned 
tomato  producer. 

Puree  output  rose  sharply  from  1976  in  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Israel's  puree  production  decreased  moderately  because  the  product 
mix  was  shifted  towards  increased  paste  and  canned  tomato  output. 

Catsup  production  in  1977  was  substantially  larger  than  the  preceding 
season  in  Mexico  and  Spain.     Israel  outturn  declined. 

Juice  outturn  during  1977  increased  substantially  from  last  year  in 
Mexico  and  Spain.     Production  in  Portugal  was  up  moderately.  Israel 
had  a  slightly  smaller  juice  output. 

Sauce  production  was  up  sharply  from  1976  in  Mexico,   Spain,  and 
France . 

In  Israel  the  outurn  was  moderately  lower. 

CHERRY  -  The  1977  fresh  cherry  crop  in  France  is  currently  estimated 
at  50,000  metric  tons,  down  from  the  1971-76  average  of  113,000  tons. 
Glace  cherry  production  in  1977/78,  estimated  at  9,000  tons,  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  availability  of  Italian  brined  cherries. 
1977/78  exports  of  glace  cherries  are  forecast  at  around  7,500-8,000 
tons,  down  from  an  estimated  8,700  tons  in  1976/77. 

The  1977  fresh  cherry  crop  in  Italy  is  currently  reported  at  145,000 
tons,  down  7  percent  from  last  year's  level.     Brined  cherry  production, 
estimated  at  9,000  tons,  is  down  18  percent  from  the  1976  level.  Brined 
exports  for  the  1977/78  season  are  forecast  at  8,000  tons — down  from 
10,700  tons  last  season. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Record  level  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  achieved  in 
December  as  ^4-6, 529  tons  were  shipped  to  all  destinations — 11,883 
tons  more  than  December  19T6.     Increased  shiments  of  flue-cured 
leaf  and  tobacco  stems  accounted  for  most  of  the  upswina;.  Larger 
shipments  in  December  1977  as  compared  to  December  1976  were  to 
Japan — up  8,2Uo  tons;  and  to  the  European  Commixnity  (EC  9) — up 
2,76U  tons.     The  backlog  of  purchases  at  the  ports  caused  by  the 
recent  dockworkers'  strike  created  the  biilk  of  these  larger  shin- 
ments . 

Calendar  year  totals  for  1977  exports  amounted  to  285,117  tons — 
up  9  percent  over  1976.     Value  of  1977  exDorts  reached  $1,09^ 
million — up  19  percent  over  1976. 

Even  with  the  larger  December  trade,  fiscal  year  exports  to  date 
(October-December)  continue  to  lag  in  quantity,  down  6  percent, 
but  now  show  a  10  percent  rise  in  value  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.     The  rise  in  value  is  largely  attributable  to  higher 
prices  received  for  flue-cured  tobacco. 

In  the  months  ahead  exports  should  follow  more  normal  seasonal 
patterns.     However,  a  smaller  U.S.  crop  and  unbalanced  quality 
of  supplies  in  loan  holdings  are  expected  to  lower  export  totals 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  duty  "oaid  for  consumption  dropped 
slightly  in  December.  Value  of  imports  for  the  month  also  declined 
by  about  13  percent . 

Calendar  year  1977  imports,  however,  continued  up  both  in  quantity 
and  value.     Compared  to  1Q76,  total  imports  were  up  2  percent  in 
quantity  and  21  percent  in  value. 

The  October-December  current  fiscal  year  period  also  indicates  an 
upward  trend  in  imports  with  quantity  up  by  11  percent  and  value 
by  19  percent  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


By  February  10,  virtually  all  of  the  U.S.  burley  croD  had  been 
sold.     Tobacco  marketings  were  slowed  by  bad  weather  in  January. 
The  crop  contains  about  the  same  share  of  mixed  grades  as  last 
year  (15  percent).     Otherwise,  quality  slipped  somewhat  with 
less  of  the  better  grades  for  sale.     About  9  percent  of  the  crop 
has  been  placed  under  loan. 

USDA  announced  a  burley  quota  on  February  1  for  1978  of  279 
thousand  tons,  3  "oercent  below  last  year,  to  maintain  supplies 
in  line  with  market  demand.     Undermarketing  from  the  1977  season 
will  increase  effective  farm  quotas  for  1978  to  about  293  thousand 
tons,  about  5  percent  less  than  the  quota  in  effect  last  year. 
A  crop  about  5  percent  less  than  last  year  is  projected. 

USDA  also  announced  tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  1978  for 
several  minor  kinds  of  tobacco  would  remain  essentially  the  same 
as  the  1977  allotments.     In  total,  the  production  of  these  kinds 
(fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  cigar  filler  and  binder)  accounts 
for  about  5  percent  of  U.S.  tobacco  output.     Price  support  loan 
activity  is  usually  negligible  since  market  prices  are  well  above 
support . 

Support  prices  for  the  1978  tobacco  croD  will'  go  ut>  6.3  percent 
over  1977,  according  to  the  formula  specified  by  law.     The  increase 
reflects  higher  prices  for  goods  and  services,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates  during  the  past  3  calendar  years  (1975-77)  compared 
with  1959-     During  the  spring  months,  USDA  announces  the  supnort 
levels  by  kind  of  tobacco  and  the  program  conditions  that  apply  to 
individual  growers . 

Following  field  hearings  and  a  task  force  report  in  December,  USDA 
proposed  in  January  that  cooperating  flue-cured  growers  be  allowed 
to  increase  their  planted  acreage  uv)  to  120  percent  of  acreage 
allotment  if  they  agree  to  keen  unharvested  the  four  lower  leaves. 
Nonpart iciDants  would  have  to  stay  within  their  allotment  (iDresent 
tolerance  is  10  percent).     This  proposal  was  made  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  lower  stalk,  less  desirable  tobacco,  -oart icularly  in 
the  stabilization  inventory.     USDA  is  still  deciding  whether  to 
a"Dprove  the  proposal. 

The  Secretary  of  U.S.  Department  of  Hefilth,  Education,  and  Welfare 
announced  on  January  11  a  renewed  effort  by  HEW  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  cigarette  smoking.     Most  of  the  proposals  had  been  made 
previously  in  one  form  or  another.     The  chief  potential  curb  on 
smoking,  higher  cigarette  taxes,  would  require  legislation. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


COFFEE  -  U.S.  green  coffee  imports  for  calendar  year  1977  totaled 
ik.Q  million  bags  (60  kilograms  each)  valued  at  $3.86  billion. 
This  is  one-fourth  lower  in  volume  than  1976  imports  of  19.8  million 
bags  but  the  total  value  was  up  ^7  percent  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year.    December  1977  imports  of  1.35  million  bags,  valued  at  $3l6 
million,  were  substantially  larger  than  any  month  since  April, 
reflecting  increased  buyer  activity  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
average  unit  import  value  for  December  was  $3-90  per  kilogram  versus 
$3.09  per  kilogram  a  year  earlier. 

Green  coffee  prices,  exdock.  New  York,  in  January  averaged  slightly 
lower  than  the  ICO  composite  price  (basis  1968  ICA)  of  $2.01  for 
December,  and  were  nearly  30  cents  less  than  the  comparable  price  in 
January  1977.    However,  the  ICO  composite  price  for  calendar  1977  was 
$2.56  per  pound,  sharply  higher  than  the  1976  average  price  of  $l.i+2. 
Based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  wholesale  price  of  a  1-pound 
can  of  coffee  in  December  1977  "was  $3.29,  down  from  $3.36  in  November 
and  well  below  the  $i+.00  high  reached  in  June.     Corresponding  retail 
prices  for  the  same  months  were  $3.52,  $3.57,  and  $3.9^  per  pound, 
respectively. 

The  ICO  Working  Group  on  the  feasibility  of  an  international  stocking 
arrangement  held  its  first  meeting  in  London,  January  23-26,  but  the 
resTxLts  were  inconclusive  as  participants  reviewed  the  wide  range 
of  ideas  submitted  by  member  countries.     Timing  of  next  meeting  of 
the  Working  Group  was  left  to  the  Executive  Director.     The  meeting 
of  the  Working  Group  to  review  the  trigger  price  level  for  introducin 
export  quotas,  scheduled  for  February  21-2k ,  is  expected  to  be  much 
more  substantive. 

SUGAR  -  The  International  Sugar  Agreement,  negotiated  in  1977,  came 
into  force  provisionally  on  January  1,  1978.     Net  import  require- 
ments for  the  free  market  in  calendar  1978  have  been  estimated  at 
15,515,000  metric  tons,  raw  value.    Allowable  shipments  under  quota 
will  be  about  11.5  million  tons,  or  about  half  of  world  trade.  The 
other  half  is  accounted  for  primarily  by  special  arrangements  and 
exports  by  non-members.     The  level  of  quotas  will  initially  be  at 
85  percent  of  the  basic  export  tonnage  but  may  be  reduced  to  82.5 
percent  if  the  world  price  level  remains  below  the  11  cent  minimim 
called  for  by  the  agreement.     It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  the 
latter  part  of  1978  before  the  minimiom  price  is  reached. 

A  Presidential  Proclamation  of  January  20,  1978  rescinded  the 
variable  import  fee  on  sugar  imports  established  by  the  November  11, 
1977  Proclamation.    Fixed  fees  of  2.7  cents  per  poimd  for  raw  s\igar 
and  3.22  cents  for  refined  were  made  effective  beginning  January  21, 
1978. 
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Additionally, the  International  Trade  Conmiission  was  directed  to 
include  major  sugar-containing  products  in  their  investigation  to 
determine  if  imports  are  harming  the  price  support  program  for  sugar. 
The  U.S.  sugar  heet  planting  intentions  report  for  1978,  which  was 
released  on  January  20,  estimates  an  increase  of  U.5  percent  in 
acreage  over  1911  •     Nevertheless,  the  expected  acreage  is  well  "below 
197^+  and  1975. 

World  sugar  futures  firmed  the  last  week  of  January  based  mainly  on 
reports  that  the  USSR  was  buying  300,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  EC. 
These  reports  have  been  denied.     Brazil  sold  33,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  Poland  expects  to  buy 
45,000  tons  of  sugar  outside  USSR  in  1978.     Spain,  however,  is 
deferring  its  arrangement  for  buying  75,000  tons  from  Cuba  in  1978. 

COCOA  -  World  cocoa  bean  production  for  the  1977/78  season  is  forecast 
at  l.hQ  million  metric  tons,  9  percent  above  the  197^/77  harvest  of 
1.35  million  tons.     World  cocoa  bean  grindings  in  1977  are  placed  at 
about  1.37  million  tons,  10  percent  below  the  1976  grindings  of  1.52 
million  tons.     Grindings  are  expected  to  be  even  less  in  1978,  despite 
the  anticipation  of  lower  prices  and  a  world  stock  buildup  of  nearly 
100,000  tons. 

World  cocoa  prices  continued  to  ease  in  January,  reflecting  increasing 
supplies  from  the  1977/78  crops  moving  to  market.     New  York  cocoa  bean 
futures  prices  (the  average  of  the  nearest  3  active  futures  trading 
months)  averaged  $3.26  per  kilogram  ($1.U8  per  pound)  in  December, 
down  from  $3.53  per  kilogram  ($1.60  per  pound)  in  November.  During 
January,  prices  averaged  $2.89  per  kilogram  ( $1 . 31  per  pound) , 
compajred  with  January  1977  prices  of  $3.^0  per  kilogram  ($1.5^  per 
po\ind ) . 
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U.S.  THIPD  INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  A^TD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  SHOW 


The  air  was  crisp  and  cool  and  there  was  an  air  of  expectancy  as  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  great  exhibit  hall.     Cameras  flashed  to  the 
familiar  drone  of  one-two  testing,  testing.     A  friendly  Japanese 
from  Okinawa  stopped  to  chat.     It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States.     The  Commissioner  of  Agriciilture  of  the  host  state  approached — 
extended  his  hand,  glanced  at  my  badge  and  moved  on.     Soon  the  crowd 
was  assembled.     Agriculture  Commissioners  of  Member  States  and  Program 
Committee  Officials  were  recognized,  the  red  ribbon  was  cut  and  the 
largest  Food  and  Agricultural  Export  Trade  show  ever  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  was  open. 

The  occasion  was  the  beginning  of  SUSTA's  3rd  International  Trade 
Show  at  THE  RIVERGATE  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.     The  exhibit,  which 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  exports,  was  open  3  days  (Feb.  I6-IT-I8,  1978) 
Admittance  was  by  invitation  only. 

SUSTA  is  in  its  infancy — only  three  years  old — yet  agricultural  exports 
from  the  SUSTA  area  last  year  totaled  approximately  $8  billion,  more 
than  one-third  of  U.S.  total  agricultural  exports. 

The  SUSTA  story  is  a  story  of  work  and  progress.     Four  years  ago  the 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  from  the  southern  states  had  the  fore- 
sight to  see  the  need  for  expanding  agricultural  exports.     After  a 
year  of  intense  planning  and  programming,  an  aggressive  international 
marketing  association  was  born.     SUSTA's  real  name  is  Southern  United 
States  Trade  Association.     It's  member  states  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

SUSTA  is  a  non-profit  association  f\inded  partially  by  participating 
states.     Its  Board  of  Directors  are  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
from  each  of  its  member  states.     The  sole  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  to  increase  the  agricultural  exports  of  its  membership.     There  is 
never  a  fee  or  commission  for  its  services. 

In  preparation  for  this  great  exhibit  several  State  International 
Marketing  Specialists  traveled  to  approximately  35  countries  promoting 
the  1978  show.     Their  mission  was  contacting  foreign  prospective 
buyers — inviting  them  to  come  and  taste  and  see.     Once  inside  the 
great  hall  the  foreign  visitors  found  themselves  surrounded  by  all 
manner  of  fresh,  frozen,  processed,  canned  and  dehydrated  fruits,  vege- 
tables, beef,  pork,  poultry  and  other  foods  and  beverages.  Everything 
from  popcorn  and  "oeanuts  to  ration  packs  for  the  military.  Magic 
microwave  ovens  and  other  electric  appliances  warmed  the  foods  as 
courteous  booth  attendants  served  tasty  samples  to  the  prospective 
buyers . 
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Who  could  resist  tempting  "bacon  slices  made  with  peanut  flour,  a 
product  vhich  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  American  buyer?  Or 
a  bite  of  ham  straight  from  a  Texas  smokehouse — a  cup  of  hot  gumbo 
soup — thick  shrimp  creole,  a  sweet  potato  baked  in  7  minutes  and 
served  with  butter — or  a  hot  corn  dog?    All  these  and  many  other  foods 
were  sampled  from  the  107  booths  in  THE  RIVERGATE.     Last  year's 
show  had  only  67  booths  occupied. 

In  addition  to  food  exhibitors,  service  booths  were  set  up  for  freight 
forwarders  and  instant  data  was  available  on  transportation  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  on  any  of  the  items  displayed.     Bank  representatives 
were  also  present  to  discuss  financial  coverage  with  both  exhibitors 
and  buyers . 

The  1978  exhibit  attracted  from  two  to  three  hundred  buyers  from 
more  than  thirty  countries — from  as  far  away  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait 
and  Japan.     Exhibitors  from  twenty-seven  States  and  Puerto  Rico  were 
there  to  display  their  products — from  New  York,  California  and  the 
Honey  Bee  Gardens  of  Wyoming — to  name  a  few.     An  estimated  five 
hundred  people  viewed  the  exhibit. 

A  primary  objective  of  State  International  Marketing  Specialists  who 
promote  these  exhibitions  is  to  act  as  catalysts  to  tie  the  foreign 
buyer  to  the  source  of  supply  in  the  United  States.     For  example,  the 
International  Marketing  Specialist  who  covered  Japan  visited  Naha, 
Okinawa — and,  at  a  pre-arranged  reception  for  the  Okinawan  trade, 
encouraged  that  group  to  visit  the  SUSTA  show.     As  a  result,  a  joint 
trade  association  made  up  of  Okinawan  food  importers  and  the  SUSTA 
group  was  formed.     Twenty-six  Okinawans  came  to  the  1978  exhibit. 
After  the  show  they  toured  processing  facilities  in  several  of  the 
Southern  states. 

Particular  attention  is  also  given  to  U.S.  companies  interested  in 
developing  their  own  international  departments.     State  trade  specialists 
strongly  encourage  smaller  companies  to  investigate  reputable  export 
management  companies  to  improve  their  marketing  scope. 

SUSTA  is  now  planning  its  fourth  annual  show — a  show  which  promises 
to  be  bigger  and  better  than  either  of  the  other  three. 

Additional  market  development  articles  will  be  featured  in  future 
issues  of  this  publication. 
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.TAP/VNESE  GOVERMNT  MOVES  TO  REDUCE  TRADE  IMBALANCES 


In  a  recent  move  taken  to  stimiilate  the  economy  and  thereby  help 
reduce  trade  imbalances  with  the  United  States  and  European  Community, 
Japan's  nev  budget  vill  for  the  first  time  allow  income  from  the 
issuance  of  government  bonds  to  exceed  30  percent  of  total  income. 
Japan  purchases  l6  percent  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  (36  percent 
of  U.  S.  beef  exports,  T  percent  of  U.  S.  orange  exports)  —  and^ 
about  six  weeks  ago  the  Japanese  government  promised  to  enlarge  its 
quotas  governing  beef,  orange  and  citrus  juice  exports. 

Japan's  proposed  general  account  budget  for  fiscal  19T8  (beginning 
April  1)' totals  $lU3  billion,  a  20.3  percent  increase  over  the  FY 
19TT  budget.     Several  aspects  of  the  new  budget  have  international 
economic  implications.     To  help  achieve  a  T  percent  real  growth 
target,  $21.6  billion  is  earmarked  for  public  works  projects,  a 
3U.5  percent  increase  over  last  year.     This  is  supplemented  by 
another  $800  million  for  public  works  projects  in  the  event  that 
the  economic  recovery  lags. 

Separate  from  and  in  addition  to  the  general  account  budget,  $62  ■ 
billion  is  to  be  spent  on  government  Investment  and  loans,  an  10.0 
percent  increase  over  last  year.     This  category  includes  funds 
allocated  for  government  enterprises,  loans  to  municipalities  and 
to  the  private  sector.     Also,  to  help  reduce  Japan's  trade  surplus, 
foreign  economic  aid  will  be  increased  by  22  percent. 

The  recently  outlined  overseas  development  (ODA)  program  for  FY  19T8 
for  that  country  carries  a  total  of  $2.6  billion  -  a_figure  which 
includes  bilateral  grants,  contributions  to  international  organizations 
and    loans  (but  not  export  and  import  credits).     Of  ^^^^^f  ^^^^ ' 
billion  will  be  in  grants,  a  30  percent  Increase  over  19TT.  Bilateral 
grants  for  economic  development  will  be  $l62  million,  a  ll6  percent 
increase  over  FY  19TT,  and  for  food  T^roduction  $72  million,  a 
percent  increase.     Contributions  to  international  organizations  will 
total  $T80  million,  up  21  percent  over  last  year. 

At  the  OECD  in  Paris  last  May  Japan  announced  that  it  will  attempt  to 
double  its  overseas  development  assistance  during  the  next  five  years, 
accelerate  the  untying  of  its  aid,  and  improve  the  terms  of  its  loans 
under  the  aid  program. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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REP.  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  -  Effective  January  6,  1978  USDA  announced  a  new 
$4  million  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  the  Rep.  of  South  Africa  to  finance 
export  sales  of  U.S.  rice. 

PORTUGAL  -  Effective  January  19,  1978  USDA  announced  that  the  $13 
million  line  of  CCC  Credit  extended  to  Portugal  to  finance  sales  of 
U.S.  rice,  wheat  or  feed  grains  has  been  increased  by  $5ol  million. 
The  $5.1  million  increase  will  be  earmarked  for  rice  sales  only. 
The  total  amount  now  available  for  sales  of  U.S.  rice  is  $10.8  million. 

MOROCCO  -  Effective  January  19,  1978  USDA  announced  that  the  $4  million 
line  of  CCC  Credit  established  to  Morocco  on  March  19,  1977,  to  finance 
export  sales  of  U.S.  breeding  cattle,  will  not  be  fully  utilized.  The 
total  dollar  value  of  the  line  has  now  been  decreased  to  $500,000. 

PORTUGAL  -  Effective  January  20,   1978  USDA  announced  a  new  $15  million 
line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Portugal  to  finance  sales  of  U.S.  soybeans  and 
soybean  meal. 

BELGIUM  -  Effective  January  26,   1978  USDA  announced  a  new  $1,370,000 
line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Belgiiom  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  tobacco. 

POLAND  -  Effective  February  1,  1978  USDA  announced  a  $12  million  line 
of  CCC  Credit  to  Poland  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  tallow. 

CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM  REGULATIONS  AMENDED;     To  comply  with 
a  recent  action  by  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that  effective  January  12,  1978  restrictions 
were  lifted  on  CCC  financing  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  loaded 
on  foreign  flag  vessels  which  have  stopped  at  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
Prior  to  this  action,  U.S.  commodities  loaded  on  foreign  ships  which 
had  stopped  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  on  or  after  January  25,  1966, 
were  ineligible  for  CCC  financing. 

COMMODITIES  CURRENTLY  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  FINANCING;     Almonds , 
Barley,  Breeding  Cattle,  Breeding  Swine,  Corn,  Cotton,  Cottonseed 
Oil,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Dry  Edible  Beans,  Dry  Edible  Peas,  Dried  Whey 
Products,  Eggs(dried,   frozen  &  canned).  Hog  Grease,  Linseed  Oil, 
Linseed  Meal,  Nonfat  Dry  Milk,  Oats,  Peanut  Oil,  Poultry  (canned  &  frozen). 
Milled  &  Brown  Rice,  Sorghum,   Soybeans,   Soybean  Meal,  Soybean  Oil, 
Edible  Soy-Protein,  Sunflower  Meal,  Sunflower  Oil,  Tallow,  Tobacco, 
Wheat  and  Wheat  flour. 

INTEREST  RATES  -  Interest  rates  are  unchanged  from  last  month. 

NEW  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  -  On  February  2,  1978  USDA  announced  a 
new  export  assistance  program  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  U.S. 
exporters  to  obtain  private  financing  for  their  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products  on  credit  terms.     The  new  program,  known  as  the  CCC  Non-Commercial 
Risk  Assurance  Program,  is  being  conducted  on  a  trial  basis  and  will 
be  limited  to  export  sales  of  cotton  for  the  present. 

OGSM;CEP 
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EC-PRC  INITIAL  LANDMARK  TRADE  ACCORD 


The  European  Community  (EC)  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 
have  initialed  a  five-year  non-preferential  trade  contract  whereby  each 
signatory  offers  the  other  most-favored-nation  treatment.     The  agreement 
is  an  accumulation  of  almost  seven  years  of  on-and-off  contacts  and  re- 
places bilateral  trade  arrangements  between  the  EC  member-states  and  the 
PRC,  which  were  allowed  to  expire  in  late  197^  when  the  EC  took  respon- 
sibility for  trade  relations  with  market-controlled  trading  countries. 
Although  trade  relations  lagged  well  behind  diplomatic  ties,  the  PRC  did 
recognize  the  EC  in  19T5  and  accredited  an  Ambassador  to  Brussels. 

The  accord  is  significant  to  both  sides  although  within  its  five- 
year  duration  agricultural  trade  is  not  expected  to  increase  significan- 
tly.    For  the  EC,  the  agreement  is  generally  seen  as  a  framework  upon 
which  to  increase  trade  with  the  PRC.     Further,  the  EC-PRC  accord  could 
spur  COMECON  countries  to  accelerate  ongoing  negotiations  for  a  formal 
trade  relationship  with  the  EC.     After  Yugoslavia,  the  PRC  is  the  second 
Communist  state  to  sign  an  accord  with  the  EC,  but  is  the  first  with  a 
strictly-controlled  market  economy.     For  the  PRC,  the  EC  is  seen  as  an 
important  check  on  Soviet  influence  in  Europe  as  well  as  a  source  for 
advanced  technical  equipment  for  its  domestic  agricultural  projects.  The 
PRC  also  sees  the  new  accord  as  a  vehicle  by  which  to  improve  its  balance 
of  trade  with  the  EC,  which  until  19TT  had  been  at  a  deficit.     During  the 
first  six  months  of  19TT  the  PRC  had  a  trade  surplus  of  about  $108  million 
with  the  EC,  an  improvement  over  its  $355  million  deficit  in  all  of  197^. 
Still,  the  PRC  accounts  for  less  than  10  percent  of  EC  exports  while  the 
EC  is  the  PRC's  second  largest  trade  partner  after  Japan. 

EC  exports  to  the  PRC  in  1976  amoianted  to  $1.3  billion  of  which  most 
was  industrial  equipment.     Agricultural  exports  amounted  to  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total.     However,  sporadic  purchases  of  EC 
wheat,  such  as  occurred  in  197^,  and  which  amounted  to  205,000  metric  tons 
could  become  institutionalized  by  the  new  trade  accord. 

Of  the  total  EC  imports  from  the  PRC  in  1976  ($9^9  million),  $h2k 
million  or  U5  per  cent  were  agricultural  products,  most  of  which  included 
meats,  fruits,  silks,  vegetables,  tea,  and  hides  and  skins.  The  PRC's 
market  share  of  the  EC  Agricultural  imports  is  very  small,  although  EC 
imports  of  pork  from  the  PRC  in  1976  were  a  significant  15  per  cent  of 
extra-EC    pork  imports. 
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Value  of  EC-9  Imports  and  Exports 
within  the  PRC  19T3-19T6 


EC-9  Imports  from  PRC  EC-9  Exports  to  PRC 


Total 

Agricultural 

Total 

Agricultural 

Million  $  U.S.  

1973 

667.3 

361.0 

73U.O 

3.7 

191h 

820.  3 

373.9 

939.7 

31.1 

1975 

826.3 

377.5 

IU27.6 

0.9 

1976 

9^9.0 

U23.6 

1308.8 

5.3 

Source:     UN  Trade  Statistics 


Services  the  Silver  Lining  in  U.S.  Payments 


The  growing  surplus 
in  U.S.  international 
trade  in  services  —  the 
often  neglected  part  of 
the  U.S.  international 
accoHnts — has  been  an 
important  f  ac  tor  in 
keeping  the  U.S.  cur- 
rent account  deficit 
from  being  even  larger, 
according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

Receipts  from  serv- 
ices are  expected  to 
amount  to  about  $53 
billion  for  1977,  about 
.30';  of  the  approxi- 
mately $180  billion  of 
I'.  S.  exports.  Pay- 
ments for  services, 
$39  billion  last  year, 
made  up  just  over  20°; 
of  the  approximately 
$190  billion  of  U.S.  im- 
ports. Receipts  have 
been  growing  at  annual 
rate  of  16.4^  since  1970. 
payments  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10.6'^. 

Thus  the  services  ac- 
count —  in  contrast  to 
a  surging  deficit  in 
merchandise  trade  —  is 
expected  to  be  in  sur- 
plus in  1977,  possibly 
<)y  a  record  $14  billion. 


billion  dollars 


VS.  trade  in  services 


othw 

oth.r  transportation 
tnv.1  and  puikno*  fvm 
OS.  90v.fnjn.nt 
other  prtvata 
d*r.ct  inv.stm.nl 


1970      1971       1972     1973      1974      1975      1976  1977" 


•  Nat  axportt 

.  *  Annual  data  bated  on  Januarv/Sept«nr>ti«r -an  cate0orias 
not  avaiiabia. 


This  is  up  from  $10.2 
billion  in  1976  and  $4.8 
billion  in  1975. 

The  largest  single 
category  in  the  U.S. 
services  account  has 
been  payment  for 
"services"  rendered 
foreigners  by  U.S.  capi- 
tal— receipts  of  income 
generated  by  foreign 
assets  held  by  the  U.S. 


Government  and  U.S. 
residents.  These  nearly 
tripled  between  1970 
1977  /and  may  have 
reached  $26  billion  last 
year.  A  majority  of 
these  receipts  repre- 
sent income  on  private 
U.S.  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments valued  at 
$137  billion  at  the  end 
of  1976. 
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USDA  RECOMMENDS  NEW  FOOD  POLICY 


The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  food  policy  based  on  human  nutrition.     The  goal  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  to  make  available  an  adequate  suDDly  of 
safe,  nutritious  food  at  stable,  reasonable  prices,  while  providing 
a  fair  return  on  investment  to  farmers,  processors,  and  retailers. 
The  new  policy  would  also  nrovide  assistance  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  a  nutritious  diet — both  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  the  1978  Food  and  Agriculture  Outlook  Conference  the  U.S. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services  said  in  looking 
at  a  new  food  policy  the  following  six  elements  must  be  considered. 

Determination  of  nutritional  needs  -  A  food  nolicy  should  be  based 
on  a  detailed  assessment  of  what  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  people 
are.     Determining  these  needs  will  require  a  commitment  to  increased 
human  nutrition  research. 

U.S.  role  in  feeding  the  world  -  In  deciding  the  role  the  U.S.  will 
play  in  meeting  international  food  and  nutrition  needs,  the  Govern- 
ment must  determine  what  portion  will  be  accomplished  by  trade, 
what  portion  through  assistance,  and  how  much  additional  -production 
is  necessary  to  meet  these  needs. 

Stimulation  of  adequate  production  -  The  third  element  of  a  basic 
food  policy  is  to  stimulate  and  sustain  nroduction  at  a  level  that 
meets  domestic  and  international  nutrition  needs,  as  well  as  U.S. 
trade  needs . 

Reasonable  food  costs  -  A.  new  food  policy  must  assume  the  availability 
of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Safe  and  high-quality  food  -  In  addition  to  strictly  enforcing  current 
laws,  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  and  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  the  Government  must  take  on  new 
roles  in  assuming  that  U.S.  food  is  safe  and  of  high  quality. 

Domestic  food  assistance  -  A  new  food  policy  must  deal  with  those 
people  who  cannot  afford  an  adequate  diet. 

FAS:FCA:SPD  SPOT]_ 
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New  Zealand  food  prices  have  soared  IT  percent  in  the  year 
ending  November  1977 — many  through  heavy  increases  in  the 
cost  of  fruit  and  vegetables.     New  Zealand  net  farm  income 
is  expected  to  fall  by  13  1/2  percent  in  1977/78,  and  8  1/2 
percent  the  following  year. 

FAS : FCA : SPD  < 
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FISHERIES  (WORLD) 


Although  the  growing  impact  of  extended  fishing  limits  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  coastal  states  is  making  prediction  hazardous, 
present  indications  suggest  a  fall  in  the  world  catch  of  fish, 
crustaceans  and  molluscs  in  1977 •     Results  from  a  number  of  major 
producers  for  the  early  part  of  1977  indicate  that  in  several 
cases  landings  are  sharulv  down  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1976.     Among  those  countries  rewrting  lower  catches 
are  Peru,  where  fishing  for  anchovy  ceased  in  May  with  no  clear 
indication  of  when  it  would  be  resumed,  and  South  Africa  where 
catches  are  likely  to  be  down  by  some  15  percent. 

As  a  result,  world  fish  meal  production  will  be  much  lower  in 
1977-     Production  of  fish  for  direct  human  cons-umption,  however, 
can  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase — caused  mainly  by  the 
continued  growth  in  catches  by  developed  countries.     But,  with 
the  measures  now  being  taken  within  extended  fishing  zones  to 
restore  depleted  stocks,  little  immediate  increase  in  catches  by 
developed  countries  seems  in  T)rosT)ect.     In  the  Northwest  Atlantic, 
for  example,  the  total  catch  permitted  by  the  coastal  states 
for  1977  is  below  the  actual  catch  for  1976. 

Demand  for  many  fishery  products  in  the  first  half  of  1977  remained 
strong,  although  there  are  signs  of  consumer  resistance  to  higher 
prices  in  several  major  markets.     World  trade  in  1977  is  likely  to 
show  some  expansion  in  both  volume  and  value,  but  less  than  the 
increases  recorded  in  1976. 

SOURCE :  FAO 

New  7ealand/^orea  -  'Wew  Zealand  and  South  K'orea  have  reached  an 
agreement  on  Korean  fishing  rights  in  New  Zealand's  200-mile 
economic  zone.     South  Korea  has  accepted  New  Zealand's  control 
over  the  200-mile  zone  and  in  return  New  Zealand  will  give 
Korean  vessels  access  to  a  portion  of  the  surplus  of  the  fish- 
eries resources. 

SOURCE:     New  Zealand  Economic  Bulletin 

Peruvian  Fish  Situation  -  Effective  January  11  Peru  halted  all 
fishing  activities  for  meal  and  oil  production.     ExTJloration  to 
determine  status  of  fish  population  is  planned  for  March.  It 
now  appears  unlikely  fishing  activities  will  be  resumed  until 
after  mid-year,  probably  as  late  as  September.     Existing  Peruvian 
fish  oil  stocks  are  expected  to  be  exhausted  sometime  in  April  or 
May.     Fish  meal  stocks  are  estimated  at  around  100,000  metric 
tons . 
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PRODUCTION  OF  IJRRR  POOp  IIVDTTRTPY,  CPNTRALIZED  SECTOR  ONLY, 
 JATOAT^Y  (MTLLTON  IviE'THiU  TONErfl  


J  anuarv 
:      1978  ' 

January 
1977  " 

:     ly  f 0  as 
:  Percent 
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:     1970  as 
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January  food  production  data  shov  strong  performance  in  all 
categories  except  butter,  which  is  four  percent  off  the  January 
1977  pace.     Meat  production,  though  well  above  January  1977  out- 
put, trails  January  197^,  1975,  and  1976  levels. 
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FERTILIZERS  AND  PESTICIDES 


A  strengthening  of  demand  for  fertilizers,  particularly  from  some 
developing  countries,  has  led  to  upward  pressure  on  prices  in  recent 
months.     The  price  of  urea  (f.o.b.  western  Europe)  increased  from 
$110-120  a  ton  at  the  end  of  1976  to  $135-150  a  ton  in  August  1977, 
while  corresponding  prices  for  triple  superphosphate  (f.o.b.  Giilf) 
increased  from  $80-90  to  $105-115  a  ton.     Prices  of  potassium  chloride 
(f.o.b.  Vancouver)  have  remained  in  the  range  of  $^+5-55  a  ton  during 
this  period.     Supplies  of  the  three  major  nutrients  are,  however, 
generally  adequate  to  meet  market  demand.     Price  developments  in  the 
next  few  months  will  depend  mainly  on  autiimn  and  spring  demand  in 
the  temperate  regions. 

Further  significant  increases  in  the  production  capacity  of  the 
pesticides  industry,  mainly  in  developed  but  also  in  some  develop- 
ing countries,  have  led  to  an  adequate  supply  of  the  most  commonly 
used  materials .     For  some  items  inventories  are  running  at  higher 
levels  than  usual.     Prices  have  remained  fairly  stable  in  1977,  and 
no  significant  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  next  few  months.     In  a 
few  isolated  cases  government  action  to  regulate  the  use  of  certain 
pesticides  has  temporarily  disrupted  supplies  of  particular  items,  but 
the  main  problem  for  some  intending  ptirchasers  continues  to  be  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange. 

FAS:FCA:  SPD 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  17  STATES,  1976-78 


ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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FAS  FCA  SPD  Japan:  Vessels  carrying  up  to  20,000  Long  Tons 

SOURCE-   O^SM  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  DIVISION 


ko 


U.S. GRAIN;  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES  1976-1978 
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WORLD  ECONOMIC  SITTJATION 


The  developed  countries  in  general  posted  fairly  persistent  "but  remark- 
able growth  rates  in  1977.     Unless  expansionary  stimulative  policies 
are  undertaken  and  are  effective  in  1973,  as  expected  in  a  fev  key 
countries,  growth  may  falter  from  the  estimated  3.5  to  h.2  percent  that 
occurred  in  1977-     The  United  States  was  the  only  major  developed . country 
to  achieve  a  growth  rate  in  1977  that  represented  a  return  to  past 
trends — about  ^.8  percent.     Faster  U.S.  growth,  when  compared  with  its 
major  trading  partners,  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  very  large 
1977  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

Some  forecasters  are  predicting  that  stimulative  measures  in  Europe, 
Japan,  and  Canada  will  affect  economic  activity  in  those  countries  enough 
to  surpass  U.S.  growth.     If  their  growth  does  exceed  that  of  the  United 
States,  there  should  be  no  further  significant  deterioration  in  the 
United  States  trade  balance,  as  import  demand  for  U.S.  exports  picks  up 
in  these  countries.     If  the  U.S.  trade  balance  does  not  deteriorate, 
then  the  probability  of  the  dollar  not  deteriorating  further  is  quite 
good. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  these  major  markets  should  face  no  downturn 
in  demand  due  to  general  economic  conditions,  but  demand  will  hinge  more 
or  supply  conditions  abroad. 

Inflation  rates  should  continue  to  moderate  in  developed  countries 
partially  because  of  the  dollar's  recent  depreciation  which  has  caused 
U.S.  exports  to  be  cheaper  abroad.     Lower  inflation  rates  may  only  be 
temporary,  however,  and  prices  may  turn  up  at  a  faster  rate  before  the 
year  is  up. 

If  export  commodity  prices  of  non-oil  developing  countries  deteriorate 
in  1978,  as  expected  in  some  markets,  then  these  countries'  current 
account  balances  may  deteriorate  this  year.     This  will  add  pressure  to 
the  external  debt  of  these  countries. 

The  current  account  surplus  of  the  OPEC  countries  is  expected  to  decline 
in  1978  as  imports  grow  faster  than  exports,  but  even  so,  the  surplus 
will  remain  so  high  that  there  will  still  be  no  constraints  to  imports 
for  these  countries  as  a  group. 

Despite  the  U.S.  dollar's  decline  against  some  major  currencies  through- 
out 1977,  but  especially  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  the  dollar 
did  not  decline  nearly  as  much  against  all  U.S.  najor  agricultural 
export  customers  as  a  group.     Many  U.S.  agricultural  exports  go  to  the 
developing  countries  whose  currencies  have  depreciated  against  the 
dollar.     The  dollar's  health  in  1978  will  depend  largely  on  the  ability 
to  pare  down  the  enormous  U.S.  trade  deficit. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 


(As  percent  of  pre-Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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FOREWORD 


1.  The  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  provides  up-to-date  information 
on  changes  in  the  domestic  and  external  economic  activities  of  the  major  non- 
Communist  developed  countries.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Economic  Indicators 
Weekly  Review  is  updated  from  press  ticker  and  Embassy  reporting,  so  that  the 
results  are  made  available  to  the  reader  weeks — or  sometimes  months — before  receipt 
of  official  statistical  publications.  US  data  are  provided  by  US  government  agencies. 

2.  Source  notes  for  the  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  are  revised  every 
few  months.  The  most  recent  date  of  publication  of  source  notes  is  20  October  1977. 
Comments  and  queries  regarding  the  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  are 
welcomed. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION    index:  1970=100,  seasonally  adjusted 
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2.3 
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-0.3 

4.0 
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Italy 

West  Germany 
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-2.0 

1.4 

NOV  77 

2.4 

2.5 

6.6 

10.4 

NOV  77 

0.6 

3.9 

4.5 

0.6 

Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  percent  of  labor  force 
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THOUSANDS  OF  PERSONS  UNEMPLOYED 


LATEST 

MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

LATEST 

MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Month 
Earlier 

United  States 

DEC  77 

6.337 

7.519 

6.773 

United  Kingdom 

JAN  78 

1,428 

1.338 

1.433 

Japan 

NOV  77 

1.110 

1.070 

1.130 

Italy 

77  IV 

1.598 

777 

1.692 

West  Germany 

DEC  77 

1.027 

1.009 

1.038 

Canada 

DEC  77 

911 

772 

798 

France 

DEC  77 

1.026 

930 

1.158 

IS 


NOTE:  Data  are  seasonally  adjusted.  Unemployment  rates  for  France  are  estimated.    The  rates  shown  for  Japan  and  Canada  are 

roughly  comparable  to  US  rates     For  1975-77.  the  rates  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  5  percent  and 
15  percent  respectively,  and  those  for  West  Germany  decreased  by  20  percent  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates. 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES^  index:  1970=100 
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DEC  77 
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-0.6 

DEC  77 
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1975 
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Change 
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1  Year       3  Months 

MONTH 

Month 

Earlier  Earlier 

DEC  77 

0.5 

14.4 

15.2  6.2 

DEC  77 

0.5 

13.5 

12  1  5.9 

OCT  77 

0.6 

15.4 

1L7  8.9 
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0.5 

132 

14,9  12.8 

OCT  77 

0.7 

10.0 
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GNP  ' 

Constant  Market  Prices 


Averoge 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

Previous 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Quarter 

Quarter 

1970 

Earlier 

Quarter 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier ' 

United  States 

77  IV 

1.0 

3.3 

5.7 

4.2 

United  States 

Nov  77 

0.9 

3.4 

6.0 

9.7 

Japan 

77  III 

0.5 

5.4 

5.1 

1.8 

Japan 

Sep  77 

-4.2 

9.3 

4.1 

0.7 

West  Germany 

77  III 

-0.1 

6.1 

2.1 

-0.4 

West  Germany 

Sep  77 

-0.8 

2.3 

1.7 

9.5 

France 

77  III 

0.2 

7.2 

2.3 

0.9 

France 

Sep  77 

-4.2 

-1.3 

-8.1 

-2.8 

United  Kingdom 

77  II 

0.7 

1.6 

1.9 

2.9 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  77 

3.2 

1.4 

1.1 

0.8 

Italy 

77  II 

-1.9 

2.8 

2.8 

-7.3 

Italy 

Aug  77 

5.7 

3.6 

0.1 

14.2 

Canada 

77  III 

1.3 

4.9 

2.5 

5.3 

Canada 

Oct  77 

2.0 

4.3 

1.4 

11.5 

'  Seosorrally  adjusted. 


RETAIL  SALES  ' 

Constant  Prices 


Averoge 
Annual  Grov/th  Rate  Since 


'  Seasonally  odjusted. 

^  Averoge  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


FIXED  INVESTMENT  ' 

Non-residential;  constant  prices 


WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING 
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2.3 
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0.8 
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3.4 

-0.7 
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77  III 
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Sep  77 
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Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
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0.5 
0 

1.2 
3.1 
0 

0.1 
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Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Earlier  * 

8.2 
9.8 
5.0 

12.9 
2.7 

18.8 
8.9 


1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

7.6 

8.1 

16.7 

8.3 

9.3 

7.4 

14.1 

12.0 

15.2 

3.1 

20.5 

23.8 

11.3 

11.4 

'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly  wage 
rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  doto  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  that  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


United  States 
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Representative  rates 
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Coll  money 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 
Call  money 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 
Finance  paper 
Three-month  deposits 


1  Year  3  Months         1  Month 

Earlier  Earlier  Earlier 


Feb  1 
Feb  3 
Feb  1 
Feb  3 
Feb  1 
Feb  1 
Feb  1 


6.76 
5.25 
3.50 
9.23 
6.39 
7.08 
7.36 


4.80 
7.00 
4.68 
9.75 
12.21 
8.18 
5.24 


6.57 
4.63 
4.09 
9.13 
4.83 
7.38 
7.23 


6.68 
5.25 
3.57 
8.88 
6.50 
7.06 
7.25 
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EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Averoge 

Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 
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2.7 

3.8 
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10.4 
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-4.4 
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11.4 

7.5 

1.9 

France 

Sep  77 

-  1.4 

11.2 

8.3 

12.1 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  77 

2.1 

11.7 

21.9 

33.0 

Italy 

Aug  77 

1.4 

11.4 

13.2 

21.1 

Canada 

Oct  77 

-0.6 

8.7 

-5.6 
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EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Averoge 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


Pwcant  Chono* 
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1  Year 
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Month 

Month 
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3.8 

Japan 
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2.3 

5.4 

-6.6 

0 
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Oct  77 

1.2 

4.3 

0.7 

-  1.2 

France 

Sep  77 

-0.9 

9.4 

8.5 

10.1 
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Dec  77 

0.1 

15.6 

10.3 

3.8 

Italy 

Aug  77 

1.4 

16.9 

19.2 

19.2 

Canada 

Oct  77 

0 

9.4 

6.5 

1.3 

IMPORT  PRICES 

Naiional  Currency 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Averoge 
Annual  Growth  Rota  Since 


Percent  Chartge 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

End  of 

Billion  US  S 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Eorlier 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

8.6 

3.3 

United  States 

Dec  77 

19.3 

14.5 

18.7 

19.0 

United  States 

Nov  77 

1.1 

13.0 

-2.3 

7.0 

Japan 

Dec  77 

22.8 

4.1 

16.6 

17.9 

Japan 

Jul  77 

-  1.5 

10.5 

3.8 

0.4 

-  11.3 

West  Germany 

Nov  77 

36.8 

8.8 

34.6 

34.9 

West  Germany 

Oct  77 

-  1.3 

7.4 

0.6 

France 

Oct  77 

10.1 

4.4 

9.6 

9.9 

France 

Sep  77 

-  1.0 

10.1 

18.1 

3.0 

-6.7 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  77 

20.4 

2.8 

4.8 

13.6 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  77 

0.1 

Nov  77 

11.7 

4.7 

6.5 

10.5 

12.4 

19.0 

Italy 

Italy 

Aug  77 

2.7 

20.9 

15.6 

2.0 

Canada 

Nov  77 

4.2 

4.3 

5.1 

4.8 

Canada 

Oct  77 

1.0 

8.7 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE 


Cumubtive  (Million  US  $) 


BASIC  BALANCE  ' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 

Cumulative  (Millio 


US  $) 


Latest 

Latest 
Period 

Period 

Million  US  S 

1977 

1976 

Change 

Million  US  S 

1977 

1976 

Change 

United  States ' 

77  III 

-4,302 

-  13,064 

-48 

-  13,016 

United  States 

No  longer  published  ' 

Japan 

Dec  77 

2,180 

11,112 

3,680 

7,432 

Japan 

Dec  77 

1,920 

7,876 

2,696 

5,180 

West  Germany 

Dec  77 

1,205 

3,569 

2,658 

910 

West  Germany 

Oct  77 

831 

-3,660 

1,841 

-5,501 

France 

77  III 

-786 

-  2,809 

-4,483 

1,674 

France 

77  III 

-  1,123 

-  2,908 

-6,121 

3,214 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

916 

-691 

-  1,539 

848 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

2,238 

3,994 

-  1,585 

5,580 

Italy 

77  II 

161 

-768 

-  2,859 

2,091 

Italy 

77  II 

97 

-395 

-  2,963 

2,568 

Canada 

77  III 

-  1,146 

-4,102 

-3,215 

-886 

Canada 

77  III 

345 

-447 

3,239 

-  3,686 

'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange. 
'  SeasoTKifty  odjusted. 


'  Converted  to  US  doKars  ot  the  current  market  rates  of  exchonge. 
»  As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentotion  of  Balance  of  Payments 
Stotiftics,  the  Department  of  Commerce  no  longer  publishes  o  bosk  balance. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  3  Feb  78 


Percent  Change  from 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES  ' 

As  of  3  Feb  78 

Percent  Change  from 


US  i 

Per  Unit 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earlier 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0041 

8.86 

19.45 

2.02 

West  Germany 

0.4754 

34.26 

15.17 

6.93 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2073 

-5.96 

3.07 

1.10 

United  Kingdom 

1.9410 

-21.13 

13.18 

6.94 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0012 

-34.92 

1.59 

1.23 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.9019 

-9.60 

-7.79 

0.08 

27  Jon  78 
0.02 

0.29 

-2.06 
-0.33 

0 

-0.23 


1  Yecx- 

3  AAonths 

19  Mar  73 

Eoriier 

Earlier 

27  Jan  78 

United  States 

2.20 

-3.90 

-2.53 

0.14 

Japan 

13.23 

17.13 

0.57 

0.10 

West  Germany 

31.34 

7.66 

2.38 

0.52 

France 

-12.80 

-5.98 

-4.23 

-2.20 

United  Kingdom 

-  24.96 

7.59 

3.00 

-0.24 

Italy 

-41.38 

-6.39 

-3.21 

0.31 

Canada 

-9.17 

-9.92 

-0.85 

-0.20 

•  Weighting  is  based  on  eoch  Isted  coontr/s  trode  with  16  othw^  industrioliied  countries  to 
reflect  Itie  coB^)«tifiy»  impoct  of  e«change  rate  yariotiora  among  tf<e  major  cwrencies. 
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Canada 


AN      APR      JUL  OCT 

JAN 

APR  JUL 

OCT  JAN 

APR 

JUL  OCT 

JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

JAN      APR  JUL 

OCT  JAN 

APR  JUL 

OCT 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

LATEST 
MONTH 

MILLION 
US  $ 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 
1977           1976  CHANGE 

LATEST 
MONTH 

MILLION 
US  $ 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 
1977           1976  CHANG 

United  States 

NOV  77 

9,304 
11.386 

109.078 
133.556 

104.463 
109.475 

4.4  ,, 
22.0% 

United  Kingdom 

DEC  77 

5,226 
5,375 

56.132 
59.024 

44,643 
51.108 

25.7 
15,5% 

Balance 

-2.082 

-24.479 

-5.012 

-19.467 

Balance 

-148 

-2,892 

-6.465 

3.573 

Japan 

DEC  77 

7.042 
5,247 

/9.2:2 
61.752 

D  5  7  51 
56,004 

20  i> 
10.3°o 

Italy 

NOV  77 

4  183 
3,728 

40  523 
40,042 

33  427 
36.777 

212 
8,9% 

Balance 

1,794 

17.460 

9,747 

7,713 

Balance 

455 

482 

-3.349 

3.831 

West  Germany 

DEC  77 

10  379 
9,194 

117.173 
96.533 

101,754 
83.574 

15.2 
15.5°o 

Canada 

NOV  77 

3.008 
2.906 

37.820 
36.120 

35.202 
34.726 

7.4  =  0 
4,0% 

Balance 

1.185 

20,640 

18.180 

2.460 

Balance 

103 

1.700 

475 

1,225 

France 

DEC  77 

5.903 
5.557 

65.087 
67,389 

56.967 
61,068 

14.3% 
10.4% 

Balance 

346 

-2.302 

4,101 

1.799 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  PRICES  IN  US 
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JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1974  1975  1976  1977 

^Export  and  import  plots  are  based  on  five  month  weighted  moving  averages. 
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France 


100 


90 


'  107 
'104 


United  Kingdom 


126 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1974  1975  1976  1977 
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SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


rNDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 
^rom  Previous 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Latest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ' 

Brazil 

Aug  77 

0 

36.7 

46.2 

59.1 

India 

Aug  77 

4.0 

4.9 

8.2 

-7.3 

India 

Aug  77 

2.9 

13.4 

15.6 

7.8 

South  Korea 

Nov  77 

0.3 

21.9 

13.9 

9.2 

Iran 

Sep  77 

3.3 

28.5 

21.2 

-1.4 

Mexico 

Sep  77 

0.2 

6.0 

5.3 

11.2 

South  Korea 

Oct  77 

5.9 

32.5 

47.9 

43.1 

Nigeria 

76  IV 

0.2 

11.3 

9.0 

0.7 

Mexico 

Oct  77 

4.9 

19.5 

26.6 

21.9 

Taiwon 

Oct  77 

0.5 

14.9 

13.5 

23.1 

Nigeria 

Apr  77 

-2.3 

36.9 

47.5 

99.7 

'  Seasonolly  adjusted. 
'  Avarage  for  latest 

3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 

Taiwan 
Thailand 

Oct  77 
Jun  77 

3.2 
-0.9 

24.8 
13.2 

29.1 
13.0 

30.6 
14.9 

MONEY  SUPPLY 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change  - 


'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


Average 
Annuel  Growth  Rate  Since 


1  Year 
Earlier 


Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


1  Year 
Earlier 


Brazil 

Dec  77 

2.3 

27.4 

43.1 

India 

Sep  77 

1.2 

8.5 

9.6 

Iran 

Nov  77 

0.7 

12.2 

23.9 

South  Korea 

Nov  77 

0.4 

14.2 

10.6 

Mexico 

Nov  77 

1.1 

14.9 

22.0 

Nigera 

Jun  77 

4.0 

16.2 

23.7 

Taiwan 

Oct  77 

-  1.1 

10.6 

9.9 

Thailand 

Oct  77 

0.5 

8.7 

9.0 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average 
Annual  Grov/th  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 

End  of 

Million  US  $ 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Lotest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

5,806 

Brazil 

Aug  77 

6,195 

1,013 

4,405 

Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

India 

Oct  77 

4,886 

1,006 

2,778 

4,395 

Brazil 

Sep  77 

-8.2 

13.3 

4.7 

Iran 

Nov  77 

11,511 

208 

9,124 

11,561 

India 

Mar  77 

-0.9 

9.6 

17.9 

South  Korea 

Oct  77 

4,246 

602 

2,586 

3,656 

Iron 

Oct  77 

0 

34.1 

10.3 

Mexico 

Mar  76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

South  Korea 

77  III 

0.9 

8.6 

6.5 

Nigeria 

Oct  77 

4,551 

148 

5,635 

4,495 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

27.3 

12.3 

Taiwan 

Nov  77 

1,469 

531 

1,676 

1,416 

Taiwan 

Sep  77 

2.6 

12.1 

8.2 

Thailand 

Nov  77 

1,864 

978 

1,893 

1,992 

Thailand 

Dec  76 

2.0 

13.3 

13.1 

Brazil 

Oct 

77 

2.3 

27.2 

34.4 

India 

Nov 

77 

-0.7 

8.7 

4.0 

Iran 

Nov 

77 

1.9 

10.3 

12.3 

South  Korea 

Nov 

77 

0.4 

16.0 

8.8 

Mexico 

Nov 

77 

0 

16.1 

23.1 

Taiwan 

Oct 

77 

-0.2 

8.7 

3.8 

Thailand 

Oct 

77 

-  1.2 

9.7 

5.5 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Million  US  $ 


Latest  Month 


1  Year      3  Months 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  f  o  b. 


Latest  3  Months 
Percent  Change  from 

 —  —  Cumulotive  (Million  US  $) 


Period 

Earlier  ' 

Earlier 

1977 

1974 

Change 

Brazil 

Nov  77 

Exports 

—  0  1.0 

—  0.2 

1 1,083 

9,043 

22.6% 

NJnw  77 

Imports 

~  6.5 

—  5.1 

1 1,012 

1 1,305 

-  2.6% 

Nov  77 

Balance 

71 

-  2,262 

2,333 

India 

A 1  in  77 

Mug  /  / 

Exports 

O4.0 

5.0 

3,949 

3,355 

17.7% 

Aim  77 

Imports 

28.4 

7.3 

3,258 

2,946 

10.6% 

Aim  7T 

Aug  // 

Balance 

691 

410 

281 

Iran 

Oct  77 

Exports 

C7  O 

j/.y 

2.6 

19,764 

18,820 

5.0% 

oep  /  / 

Imports 

2.8 

20.3 

9,479 

8,770 

8. 1  % 

Sep  77 

Balance 

ono 

7  07  1 

/  ,7/  1 

238 

South  Korea 

Oct  77 

Exports 

-6.2 

20.2 

7,831 

6,217 

26.0% 

Oct  77 

Imports 

-9.9 

22.0 

7,897 

6,461 

22.2% 

Oct  77 

Balance 

-66 

-244 

178 

Mexico 

Oct  77 

Exports 

-29.0 

34.3 

3,367 

2,573 

30.9% 

Oct  77 

Imports 

70.1 

8.3 

4,189 

4,838 

-  13.4% 

Oct  77 

Balance 

-822 

-  2,266 

1,443 

Nigeria 

Sep  77 

Exports 

-  18.9 

14.6 

3,638 

2,940 

23.7% 

Dec  76 

Imports 

86.7 

8.4 

2,531 

1,990 

27.2% 

Dec  76 

Balance 

1,502 

1,102 

399 

Taiwan 

Oct  77 

Exports 

-  18.9 

12.8 

7,440 

6,572 

13.2% 

Oct  77 

Imports 

-31.0 

9.8 

6,353 

5,667 

12.1% 

Oct  77 

Balance 

1,087 

904 

183 

Thailand 

Aug  77 

Exports 

-  17.5 

26.8 

2,395 

1,91 1 

25.3% 

Sep  77 

Imports 

32.3 

36.6 

3,077 

2,384 

29. 1  % 

Aug  77 

Balance 

-322 

-  190 

-  132 

'  At  annual  rates. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


7.5 


WHEAT 

$  PER  BUSHEL 

Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


250 


CORN 

$  PER  BUSHEL 

Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


5.0 


25  JAN 

2.84 

18  JAN 

2.78 

DEC  77 

2.80 

JAN  77 

2.70 

2.5 


25  JAN 

2.23 

18  JAN 

2.18 

DEC  77 

2.22 

JAN  77 

2.56 

150 


100 


50 


1-27  DEC  I 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


1-27  DEC  I 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


15 


SOYBEANS 

$  PER  BUSHEL 

I     Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


75 


10 


25  JAN 

5  54 

18  JAN 

5.46 

DEC  77 

5.87 

JAN  77 

7.09 

500 


400 


300 


SUGAR 

C  PER  POUND 

World  Raw  London,  bulk 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


1,500 


50 


25  JAN 

9.10 

18  JAN 

9.04 

DEC  77 

7.78 

JAN  77 

8.46 

5.87 


200 


100 


25 


1.0 


1973  1974  1975 

COTTON 

$  PER  POUND 

Memphis  Middling  1  1/16" 


1-27  DEC  I 

'  C 

1976  1977 

$  PER  METRIC  TON 


1,000 


500 


400 


1973 


COFFEE/TEA 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


2,000 


350 


300 


1,500 


TEA 

London  Auction 

COFFEE 

Other  Milds  Arabicas, 
ex-dock  New  York 

17  OCT 

102.3 

25  JAN 

206.50 

10  OCT 

96.9 

18  JAN 

208.33 

NOV  77 

NA 

DEC  77 

202.39 

DEC  76 

77.0 

JAN  77 

218.96 

8,000 


6,000 


0.4914 


250 


1-27  DEC 


1,000 


200 


0.2 


25  JAN  0.5308 
18  JAN  0.5187 
DEC  77  0.4938 
JAN  77  0.6786 

1-27  DEC  I 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


150 


500 


100 


50 


2,000 


1973 


1974  1975  1976  1977 
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RICE 


37.5 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


30.0 


22.5 


15.0 


7.5 


No.  2  Medium  Grain.  4%  Brokens. 

f.o.b.  mills,  Houston,  Tex. 

16  JAN 

23.50 

r^^^^                       9  JAN 

23  50 

1                 /           ^\                      DEC  77 

23  33 

/                1                      JAN  77 

13,00 

23.25 

1-5DEC| 

1973          1974  1975 

1976 

1977 

SOYBEAN  MEAL 

$  PER  TON 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


800 


600 


400 


200 


44  Percent  Bulk,  f.o.b.  Decatur 


400 


320 


25  JAN  155  50 

18  JAN  157.50 

DEC  77  160.88 

JAN  77  207.22 


400 


350 


250 


240 


160 


325 


COCOA^ 

C  PER  POUND 

Bahia,  New  York  price 


1973  1974  1975  1976 

SOYBEAN  OIL/PALM  OIL 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


7,000 


0.5 


22  NOV 
16  NOV 
OCT  77 


225 


125 


6,000 


0.4 


5,000 


222.22 


0.3 


4,000 


0.2 


3,000 


2,000  0  1 


1,000 


%  PER  POUND 

$  PER  METRIC  TON 

SOYBEAN 

OIL 

Crude,  Tank  Cars,  f  o  b.  Decatur 

AA 

0.2117 

1      \              18  JAN 

0.2019 

1       /         \             DEC  77 

0.2264 

1         A      /           \           JAN  77 

0.2086 

A—-'  PALM  OIL    '                   »  \^ 

//         Crude,  Bulk,  c.i.f.  US  Ports 

/I               25  JAN  0.2350 

C_J                 18  JAN  0.2300 

DEC  77     0  2392 

JAN  77      0  2050 

1-27  DECj 

1973         1974  1975 

1976  1977 

1,000 


800 


600 
0.2401 
0.2276 

400 


200 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1-20  DEC  I 
1977 


iThe  chart  on  Cocoa  prices  will  be  deleted  because  the  data  are  not  available 

NOTE   The  food  index  is  compiled  by  the  Economist  for  16  food  commodities 
which  enter  international  trade.  Commodities  are  weighted  by 
3-year  moving  averages  of  imports  into  industrialized  countries 

575121  1  78 
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INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


140 


COPPER  WIRE  BAR 

C  PER  POUND 


120  ' 


100 


40 


1973 


LME 

US 

25  JAN 

56.2 

63.6 

18  JAN 

57.3 

63.6 

DEC  77 

57.1 

61.9 

JAN  77 

63.3 

66.6 

LEAD 

$  PER  METRIC  TON  c  PER  POUND 

45 

3,000  I 


2,500 


35  I- 


2,000 


1-23  DEC  I  1.000 


1974 


1975 


1976 


I 


1977 


10 


*  PER  METRIC  TON 


LME 

US 

25  JAN 

28.0 

33.0 

18  JAN 

30.4 

33.0 

DEC  77 

31.0 

32.9 

JAN  77 

25.3 

26.9 

1,000 


800 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1-23  DEC  I 
1977 


200 


100 


80 


ZINC 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


LME 

US 

25  JAN 

22.2 

31.0 

18  JAN 

23.6 

31.0 

DEC  77 

24.4 

31.0 

JAN  77 

31.3 

37.0 

650 


TIN 

C  PER  POUND 


2,000 


550 


1,500 


450 


1,000 


350 


500 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


LME 

US 

25  JAN 

539.6 

578.3 

18  JAN 

549.5 

596.5 

DEC  77 

579.7 

615.1 

JAN  77 

429.3 

463.5 

1973  1974 


1975 


250 


1-23  DEC  I 

I  0  150 

1976         1977  1973  1974 


10,000 


8,000 


6,000 


1975 


1-23  DEC  I  4,000 
1976  1977 


150 


STEEL  SCRAP 

S  PER  LONG  TON 


125 


100 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


150  250 


PLATINUM 

S  PER  TROY  OUNCE 


US 

23  JAN 

72.5 

18  JAN 

72.5 

DEC  77 

61.3 

JAN  77 

73.0 

MP 

USD 

25  JAN 

180.0 

202.5 

18  JAN 

180.0 

194.5 

DEC  77 

171.0 

176.6 

JAN  77 

167.0 

154.1 

168.5 


25  125 


1973 


1974  1975 


1976 


1-22  DEC  I 
1977 


100 


1973 


1974  1975 


1976 


1-23  DEC  I 
1977 
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SELECTED  MATERIALS 


CURRENT  JUL  77 


All  IHill Kit  iftil 
A  l_  U IVI 1  IN  U  iVI 

Msjor  US  Producer 

t  per  pound 

53.00 

52.90 

48.00 

41.00 

US  STEEL 

Composite 

$  per  long  ton 

359.36 

357.08 

339.27 

306.72 

IRON  CJRc 

Non-Bessemer  Old  Range 

$  per  long  ton 

21.43 

21.43 

20.88 

19.04 

CHROME  ORE 

Russian.  Metallurgical  Grade 

$  per  metric  ton 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

CHROME  ORE 

S  Africa.  Chemical  Grade 

$  per  long  ton 

58.50 

58.50 

42.00 

39.00 

FERROCHROME 

US  Producer.  66  70  Percent 

t  per  pound 

41.00 

43.00 

43.00 

47.00 

NICKEL 

Composite  US  Producer 

$  per  pound 

2.07 

2.41 

2.41 

2.20 

MANGANESE  ORE 

48  Percent  Mn 

$  per  long  ton 

72.24 

72.00 

72.00 

67.20 

TUNGSTEN  ORE 

Contained  Metal 

$  per  metric  ton 

20.807.00 

22,147.00 

19,707.00 

11,195.00 

MERCURY 

NY 

$  per  76  pound  flask 

15500 

112.32 

141.19 

120.70 

SILVER 

LME  Cash 

6  per  troy  ounce 

494.70 

453.08 

440.61 

406.20 

GOLD 

London  Afternoon  Fixing  Price 

$  per  troy  ounce 

173.26 

143.39 

132.28 

131.49 

60 


RUBBER 

C  PER  POUND 


S  PER  I^ETRIC  TON 


LUMBER  INDEX' 


160 


NR 

SR 

25  JAN 

44.0 

NA 

18  JAN 

44.0 

NA 

DEC  77 

42.6 

NA 

JAN  77 

40.8 

35.0 

1973=100 


1,200 


140 


1,000 


120 


800 


100 


Synthetic^  (SR) 


600 


400 


10 


300 


250 


200 


150 


100 


1-23  DEC  I 
1977 


130 


1973  1974  1975  1976 

INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  INDEX 

1970=100 


1  973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1-20  DEC  I 
1977 


^Approximates  world  market  price  frequently  used  by  major 
world  producers  and  traders,  although  only  small  quantities  of 
these  metals  are  actually  traded  on  the  LME 

^Producers'  price,  covers  most  primary  metals  sold  in  the  US. 

^As  of  1  Dec  75,  US  tin  price  quoted  is  "Tin  NY  lb  composite." 

^Quoted  on  New  York  market. 

^S-type  styrene.  US  export  price 

^This  index  is  compiled  by  using  the  average  of  13  types  of  lumber  whose 
prices  are  regarded  as  bellwethers  of  US  lumber  construction  costs. 

^Composite  price  for  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh 


NOTE;  The  industrial  materials  index  is  compiled  by  the  Economist  for  19  raw 

materials  which  enter  international  trade.  Commodities  are  weighted  by 
3-year  moving  averages  of  imports  into  industrialized  countries. 
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